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CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, J 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
Pre aration for College cor Business. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings. 
Gymopasium. References ronires R 
J. - Roor, Principal. 
Connec ‘TICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
Hi MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 7. 
Wamber limited. 
Conngcricur, Waterbury 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent te eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. wancis T T. Russell, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, } Franklin Street. 
YWE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 





ILLrINoIs, Rockfor 
OCK FORD SE MINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
nese Drawing. All departments in charge ‘oft spe- 
c t 

New Science building with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. 

Special inducements for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study. 

Memorial Hall offers students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10 

SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
gz: JOHN'S COLLEGE. —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
ae hed. Terms moderate. Special rates and echo- 
rships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
jn he President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDULPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers. 
rt a prepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
rmstrong. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWCOCRTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 

upon application. 
Mary LAND, Catonsville, 
T. TIMOTHY S FREN( ‘“H,GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 22, 182. Prine’! pals— 
_Miss M. c 3, Cal ARTER 2 "and _Miss 8. R. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Ipvewns worn Ad aspeciaity. Reference is 
made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley a ete is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for Coilege (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
WY ISS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
> ared for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F.'A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bo: 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
a bie ED MUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
f OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. _E. ABBOT, Ph. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BRO WNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Rg 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land's end, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for cireular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, ‘ 20 Mason. Street. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) ) 


Osa MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
_H. LEE. TUTOR FUR HARVARD. 


_two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua | Lake, 1 = S 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
\ Sage aig HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college,scientific school, or busi- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75acres of ground. 
JAMES S.GARLAND, Master, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. mMAr?, 6. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Fasthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
ev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greentiel 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
Jams Cc. PARsOns, Principal. 


_ Magsac HUSETTS, Lexington. 


“| FL E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSTC 

« School and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
teachers of vocal music. Ninth annual session from 
Aug. 2d to 20th. Send for circulars. Address 


Mrs. HH. E. Hout, Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 

i, OGERS HALL SCHOOL. —PRE- 
poe for Bryn pm Smith, Wellesley, and 

Vassar ELIz P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Plymout 

ni R. KNAPP’S HO: WE “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. LEARNED 

(Harv.), Head Master: HR. ae RoyAt (Harv.), Asst. 

Master. _ Mrs. Knapp, Prin 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quin cy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
Vy R. AND MRS. OWN McDUFFIE’S 
e School for Girls. | Formerly Miss Howard’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 


“Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or or ‘Spec ial Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, | 1892. f: 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege | or r Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. _ 

Micrie@an, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY A CADEM Y. 

—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 

School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 

Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 





MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
T. MARY'S HALL —TWENTY-SE- 
venth mae ag Sept. 15,1892. Terms $350 per 
year. Rt. Rev. H. P. WHIPPLE, D D.. LL.D., Rector; 
Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. No extra charge 
for French or German. Thirteen experienced Pro- 
fessors and Teachers. Two eftic ~ Matrons. For 
admission address St. Mary’ "3 Hall 
New HAMPSHIRE, P rtsmouth. 
\ Pa i, G. MORGAN’ S SCHOOL FOR 
A Young ee and Misses. 19thyear. Reopens 
September 2x, 18) 





NEw JERSEY, Montclair, 777 Bloomfield Ave. 
NV JON TCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
d —Thirteen miles from New York, summit of 
Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for scientific 
schools. college, or business. Military inspector, 
Col. R, P. Hughes, Inspector-General of U. 8. Army. 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the dangers of dor- 
mitory life. J. Ga. MACVICAR, A.M., Principal. 

NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 

Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHOoL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 








NEw JERSEY, “Mount Holly 
Mert HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Roys.—Special Summer Session begins June 
13. Circulars. Rev. J.J. COALE,A.M.( Prine eton), Prin. 


NEw JERSEY, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS $F V.N. DORR’S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thorough 
school work. College preparation. ——" at- 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York 





NEw JERSEY, Trenton 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys beokward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. _MONTANYE, Master. 
New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36instructors. For Catalogue, address 
8t. Agnes School. 


NEw oh ooo pape pala 429 Classon Ave., cor. 
Quincy 
RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1892. 
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New YORE, wy ye 
7. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Civil Smecekea Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial, and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation og 
War Department and Reg nts of U niversity of N.Y 
Summer session begins June 20. Regular session 
Sept. 15. Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTLNGTON, Prest, 
Lt -Col. WM. Vv ERBECK, St apt. 
NEW YORK CITY, 109 West o4th St. 
] 7ORKIAGMA WV S SCHOOL, UR. 
‘ of the Society for Ethical Culture —A limit te é 
number of pay pupils will be take » $6 
and $100. Cou:se of instruction: All ti isu 
lish branches, Manual Training, Freehand I 
and Modelling, Science teaching, German, 
Music, and Gymnastics in aliclasses. Ful 
course, including Kindergarten. In the N 
Training Department for Kindergarteners, sti 
will receive regular instruction in Psycholog 
tory of Education, Art, Vocal Music, and Scieuce, 
addition to the training n Kindergarten metho 
proper; the full course covers two years 
opens Sept. lz. Appli “ations received now at 
school. M. P, k. GROSZMANN, Superintendent, 











New YORK CiTy, 6 West 48th Street. 

TSs SPENCE S BUARVING AND 

Ll Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 

and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 

admitted. No more than eight pupils const.tute any 
class. rs 

New Yor«K City, Riverside Drive, 85tn and 

86th Streets. ; 

HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 

lyn ae 

N ew YORK crry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 

Af = PEEBLES AND M/SS THOMP- 

SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reo- 

pens Thursday, Oc tober 6, 13% 








New York Ciry, 55 West 47th St. 


Mix SGIBBON K SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sanam H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 2 A few boarding pupils taken. 


New YORK, Niagara Falls, Suspension Bridge. 
i- VEAUX.—A PRUGKESSIVE 

School under the militiry system. A fitting 
school for boys. Well equipped, well endowed; tine 
grounds, $4100a year. 


REGINALD HEBER . President. 


NE w Yor K, Tivoli on-Hudson. 
WINIT Y SCHVUUOL —LUCATION and 
surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment com 
plete. Gymnasium, dri!l hail, bowling alieys, ete. 
Thorough preparation for college, scientifie schools, 
or business, JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector 


NORTH CAROLINA, ASheville. 
JINGHAM SCHVUOL—ESTABLISHED 
> in 1793.—Maj. R. Bingham, A.M., LL.D., Supt. 
Lieut. John Little, U.S.A., Prof. Military Science and 
Tactics, 
“ Bingham School stands pre¢minent among South- 
era Schools for boys, and ranks witn the best inthe 
Union.”— United States Bureau of Education 


Onr0, Cincinnati. ae z 
Vj TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
a Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 


Onto, Cleveland. 
ILLEGE #VUK WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facil!- 
ties and conditions for higher edveation. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. THWING,. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLE GEL, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and und lergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Olid French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and fectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus compiete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, Hiatory, and Biology. gTan, 
address as above. 





PENNSYLV ANIA, Bryn rs awe. 
\ TSS BALDWIN’ DAY, BOARD 
ing, and College ‘tlle ry School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202, 204, 335 W. Cheiten Ave. 


WY ISS MARY E.STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “Approv ve ” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 


examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, a ladelphia, Germantowr 
ERMANTOW: ACADE uy ES 
7 tablished 1760. Ei a x — ng pt tah 
Ww KERSHAW, Phi 








PENNSYLV ANIA, Phila ideiphia, 1350 Pine St. 
j ISS ANABLE'S A nelish. French 
& German Bearding and Day School. 44tt 





PENNSYLVANIA, UOgontz. 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds, Atten 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rick, A.M., Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANTA, Philade!p oy Chestnut Hill 
} RS UMEGYS AND MISS BELL S& 
4 English, French, an _——, n Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. ZS, Lsv1. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 





VIRGINIA, Abingdon. 
M4 RTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
Send for Catalogue 
Rev. 8. N. BARKER, Pres. 
1 WE BOSTON § #1 OL OF ORA TORY 
—The Leading Se hoo lof Expression in America 
First to teach the syste f Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue. Moses TRUE Saves, M A., Boston, Maas. 


opens Sept. 8, Lsv2. 


fe A . 
Leachers, etc. 
A. MAN WHO BAS TRAVELLED 


some meet widely in countries outside the 
asi ial track « ourists has a large amount of memo 
randaof w hic 4 he seeks to make lucrative Use in the 
form of familiarly wri letters to be addressed 
at stated intervals to an invalid or other person who 
would be benetited by having their interest 
awakened and sustained as to sume matter quite 
apart from their daily life ry further particulars 
address TRAVELLER, care the New York 


Ds ia S COACHED FOR COLLEGE, Al 
Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem of southern New 
Hampshire, tifty miles from Boston. A limite ‘a num- 
ber of boys, duri ig the months of June, July, and 
August, will be prepared for the autanin examina- 
tions. Address JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal Me- 

Coliom Institute, Mont Vernon, N 


‘| LADY GRADUATE OF CORNE ZL. 
P 4 University, o » years’ experience it 1 teach 
ing, desires summer employment. Will do iutor- 
ing or act as &\ Mathemat es @ Speciaity, 
but can do general teaching. Refereaces given. 
Address 








7 





verbess, 


“ CORNELL,” care of Va 


b % IMMING AND BOATING. ~ A 
Harvard graduate will ta a few boys for the 





summer months for instruct in swimming, row 
ing, and sailing a boat. If desired, will also give 
some instruction in Latin, French, and the Engti+h 


branches. Address JaMss OT1s, Hyannis Port, Mass 
+“ re ep aar Frere vas pri 
CLERGYMAN LIVING IN A PLEA 

d sant suburb of Boston, assisted by two Harvard 

students of high rank, wis 





















es to receive into his 
home two or more young gent! en len to prepare for 
the September examination. Tennis, canoeing, base- 
ball. Address J. K. W., 25 Beac — Street, Boston 
Yo! NG rN \ 
af Eastern co as 
panion to a lady She 
° tine n ician Address 
% ae are of = Fg \ 
|! YALE GRADUATE (1890 D&ESTRES 
A an engagement for next year as teacher of clas 
Ssics. Two years’ expe rienc« Adhiress C. E, R., St 
Paul’s School, Garden City, L. L., N.Y. 
rer yor a -rrey 
7 UTOK ( ING S WER A 
colleze ‘ . by Ya é 
nior of high erie e. Re 


fers to Facul 


t < . 
m ess H. wi sat Ss xe 
I] o 

Fre that s a 
nthe At st a \ ress N t Nee 
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WARLES W. STONE 7x 
vard, 6&8 Chestnut Street, Boston 
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School Agencies. 


1: MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 
rs ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachera, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiros, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


7 Wr FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union Square, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, DL, and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, ¢ al. loo page Agency 
Manual free EVexeTT ©. Fisk & Co. 


42 E NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGEN( ‘Y Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress ©. B. Kreaies & Co. Palace Hotel Buildin 
Room C, 237 Vine St, Cinctanatl, O. 


ANAND FOREIGN Professors, 

ae S, COVernesses, teachers, ete., supplied to 
Colleges, schools, and families. MiRiam CovRine 
15U Sth Ave., cor, Wth St, N. 

CHERMERHORN'S TE 

~ Agency Oldest and best know 
Established 1855 3B 


Iiducati 





Sauveur SummerCollege 
of Languages 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., 
H 


to Rxreter, N 
SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST lv 


For board and rooms address Miss F. FPaulhaber, 
Exeter, NH. For information, Programme of the 
School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address 

Dr. LL SAUVBUR, 


ey Street, Roxbury 





34 , Mase 


an on 


Languages 





es ro RE Conversation. 


and Chicago, IIL 
ra address 
loft Languages 
Auditorium, Chicago. 





NEW YORK, 
SuUMMI 


IrmHaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18 


k CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


AT 
— "rD SITY 
4 

CORNE LL UNIVERSITY. 
atics, B omeap, Chemistry, Physics, Philoso- 
isk. French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
) Archw ology, Drawing, Art, Physical Training 
r circulars write to Professor O. F. EMERSON. 


q° . 
Hampden-Sidney College. 
The Tr astees wille amet a Profess rr of Physical Sci- 
ence « Ju Correspondence may be ad- 
ressei to RI H CRD McILWAINE, ———— 

Hampden-Sidney, 


Sct N of Applied Ethics, 


Aug. 17, 1892. 






Piymouth, Mass., July 7 


in FCONOMICS, HISTORY OF 
LELIGIONS, and ETHICS For Program, giving 
ii particuiars, apply to the Secretary, 
Ss. Bl RNS WESTON, 
11S South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


At the University of Wisconsin. 
The SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION opens July 5, 1892. 
Courses are offered in Psychology, Pedagogy, His- 
torr, Rhetoric, English Literature, Mathematics, 
Physiology, Zoslogy, Botany, Chemistry, and Phy- 
ithirty courses of instruction. For circu- 
irther information, address 
Prof. J. W. STEARNS, Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY © F VIRGINIA 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES (nine weekly) begin 
7th July, 182, and end 7th September. For circular 
poly (P.O. University of Va.. Charlottesville. Va.) 
to JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law. 


YAINCE TON SUMMER SCHOOL sail 
summer school for conditioned men and for 
reparing for college examinations in Septem- 

pen at Princeton, N. J.. Aug. Ist, ls02, 
mation, address G. McF. GALT, Sec'’y 
Princeton Preparatory School 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


Just Ready. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected Throughout. 


NEw 


Books. 


5 vols., Svo, $20.00. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 


By B. JOWETT, M.A. 


Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor of Theology of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, LL.D. of the Universities of Edinburgh and Cambridge. 


In five volumes, Revised and Corrected Throughout. With Marginal Analyses and other additions, and an In- 
dex of Subjects and Proper Names, Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00. Just Ready. 





Fourth Edition. Now Ready in 1 vol., Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpory Warp, author of ** Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one volume, 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 

‘*Mrs. Ward with her ‘ Robert Elsmere * and ‘ David Grieve’ has established with extraordinary ra- 
pidity an enduring reputation as one who has expressed what is deepest and most real in the thought of 
the time. . . ey are dramas of the time vitalized by the hopes, fears, doubts, and despairing oy» 

les after higher ideals which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation. is. 

use every thoughtful man can recognize in David Grieve a living brother-man of his time and genera- 

tion, of the common clay, and with the same restless, informing, and ennobling spirit, that the author 
writes with masterly power.’’—New York Tribune. 








F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 
By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk ilove more naively and 
sweetly than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and delicacy are at their best, and every now and then 
there are passages of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to 
facts, for ww gl many, well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this 
season,’’—N, Y. Times, 


Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marion Crawrorp’s Novels. Published monthly: 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH.| WITH THE IMMORTALS. 12mo, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. cloth, $1.00. 
Just Published. A New Book by Mr, WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By WiLt14M Winter. Uniform with the new edition of ‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


**The book is delightful reading. . . . Itisa delicious view of England which this t takes. 
It is indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers—the England which 
we know of in song and story.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 18mo,; WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
cloth, 75 cents. 





A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
By Rupyarp Kreuine, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“It is distinguished by other and higher qualities which we should not have expected from his prose, 
or the prose of any living English writer, they are so purely poetical, so admirable, so noble, so exqui- 
site.’’—Richard Henry Stoddard in the Mail and Express. 


Just Published. A New Novel. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


CALMIRE. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Wiiu1am Porcuer DuBoss, M.A., 8.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
12mo, $1.50. 





A New Book by Professor MASSON. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Mem- 
ories. 


By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. S8vo, $3.75. 





Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 


By Joun Appineron Symonps and his daughter 
Mar@arerT. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 





Studies in Secondary Education. 


Edited by ArTuur H. D. Actanp, M.P., and H. 
LLEWELLYN Smit, M.A., with an Introduction 
by James Bryce, M.P. 12mo, $1.75. 





Pauperism, a Picture; 


And The Endowment of Old Age: an Argument. By - 


CuHarLeEs Booto. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





An Introduction to Modern The- 
rapeutics. 


The Cronian Lectures, 1889. By T. Lauper Brun- 
Ton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, $1.50. 





Woodwork. 


(The English Sloyd.) By S. Barrer, with 302 illus- 
trations, 4to, $2.00. 





Fruit Culture. 


By J. Carat, F.R.H.S. Illustrated. 16mo, 75 
cents, 


Just Published. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 


A New English Grammar. 


Logical and Historical. By Henry Sweet, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D. Part I. Introduction, Phono- 
logy, and Accidence. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 





Second Edition, greatly enlarged, $1.50. 
Silver in Europe. 


By‘S. Dana Horton. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed 
Sree to any address, 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, 


The Week. 


THE Senate is endeavoring to enact a law 
which will give the Federal authorities 
specific jurisdiction over criminal attacks 
by citizens of the States on the subjects of 
foreign nations with whom we have treaty 
agreements. The necessity for such a law 
became apparent through the massacre of 
Italians at New Orleans. The proposed 
law, which has been reported by the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, is in these terms: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 18902. 


“That any act committed in any State or 
Territory of the United States in violation of 
the rights of a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country secured to such citizen or subject by 
treaty between the United States and such 
foreign country, which act constitutes 9 crime 
under the laws of such State or Territory, shall 
constitute alike crime against the peace and 
dignity of the United States, punishable in like 
manner asin the courts of said States or Terri- 
tories, and within the period limited by the laws 
of such State or Territory, and may be prosecut- 
ed in the courts of the United States, and, upon 
conviction, the sentence executed in like man 
her as sentences upon convictions for crimes 
under the laws of the United States.’’ 

The opposition to this measure in the de 
bates last week was so strenuous that the 
Senate showed a disposition to let it lie 
over until December. Mr. Gray (Dem., De! 
opposed it on the ground that ‘‘it transfers 
the administration of the criminal laws of 
the forty-four States to the Federal tribu 
nals.” Mr. Palmer (Dem., Ill.) questioned 
the power of the United States ‘‘ to pass a 
law that shall operate differently in forty 
four different districts of the same coun 
try,” and declared that the act was unn 
cessary and mischievous. Mr. Vilas (Dem., 
Wis.) declared the legislation unnecessary, 
and said: ‘‘ Every citizen of Italy, every 
citizen of any foreign Government, enjoys 
now in each of the States of the Union 
the same measure of protection, the same 
rights and privileges, that are enjoyed by 
the citizens of that State, so far as its 
criminal laws are concerned.” 


Without discussing the merits of this act 
in its form as under discussion, it is well to 
point out that the framers of oursystem of 
government saw clearly the necessity of 
giving the Federal authorities jurisdiction 
in the line which the Senate Committee 
recommends. Arguing in this direction, 
Madison says (‘ Federalist,’ No. xliii 


‘* As the constitutions of the States differ 
much from one another, it might happen that 
a treaty, or a national law, of great and equal 
importance to the States, would interfere with 
some and not with other constitutions, and 
would consequently be valid in some of th 
States at the same time that it would hav 
effect in others. In fine, the world would 
seen for the first time a system of government 
founded on an inversion of the fundamental 
principles of all goverument; it would have 
seen the authority of the whole society every 
where subordinate to the authority of the 
parts; it would have seen a monster, in which 


T 





have | 


he 


the head was under the direction of the mem 
bers ms 


Hamilton, in paper No. Ixxx., arguing that 


‘the judiciary authority of the Union 
ought to extend to these several descrip 
tions of cases; . (4) to all those 
which involve the peace of the confederac w, 
whether they relate to the intercourse be 


tween the United States 


and foreign na- | 
tions, or to that between the States them 


selves,” said 

** The fourth point rests on the plain proy 
sition that the peace of the whole ought not to 
be left at the disposal of a part The Union 
will undoubtedly be answerable to foreikn 
Powers for the conduct of its members And 
the responsibility for an injury ought ever to 
be accompanied by the faculty of preventing 
As the denial or perversion of 
sentences of courts, as Wellas in any other man 
ner, is with reason among the fir 
causes of war, it will follow that the Federal 
judiciary ought to have cognizance of all causes 
in which the citizens of other countries are con- 
cerned. This is not less essential to the prese: 
vation of the public faith than to the security 
of the public tranquillity.’’ 


justice by t 


classed t 


The secret shivering of the Administra 
tion over the black outlook for the Trea 
sury is put in evidence by the instructions 
sent out by Commissioner Mason to all col 
His 
Wenker of St. Louis 
made public 


} ° 
ietter to 
has 

} 


and reads as follows 


lectors of internal revenue 
Collector 


, 
Lee rn 


** Sir: If possib'e, you will 
that you may report during the m hot J 
? 


on special taxes due for the vear ¢ 





July, 1882. You will piease have your Deputy 
Collector notit taxXpavers that they will be ex 
pected to pay the same before the begir 

the fiscal vear, and report all money thus ° 
lected so that it may enter into the rey , 
the present fiscal vear. You will please mak 
Whatever arrangements are necessar 

tl blic know that taxes a Kpected 

p in before the Ist day of July, and off 
such facilities as may enable them to do s 
This letter speaks for itself, and shows 
how much dread exists at Washington lest 


June 30 should with a deticit for 


come 
the fiscal year and a powerful argument 
against Republican financiering. If these 


instructions of Commissioner 


h to 


- 
7 
oo 
& 
- 


not bring in funds enoug | 
artificial surplus, we advise him to offer 
a discount of 10 


paid in advance 


per cent. on all taxes 


The 


considerate as to sav t 


silver-men in Washington are so 


pect to pass the Stewart Bill until after 
the two national conventions are held. It 

= | M4 ? } } > “ , } 
would certainly be embarrassing if both 


1 
conventions should pass resolutions con 
demning that measur 
Yet that is most likely to be 
the outcome, since Missouri and Tennessee, 


hithert supposed to be the most fanatical 





1} i t f 

pro-siuver States in the Union that are not 

actually engaged in the production of that 

metal, have, in their Democratic Conven 

tions, suggested a change in the legal ratio 
. 


There 


faction detest 


to correspond with the market ratio 
is nothing that the Stewart 


© 





ation. 


so much as a change inthe ratio 





they want is alaw compelling every credit 
or to accept “7 cents in silver as equal 
to 100 cents In gold Debtors w ild thus 
have the strongest inducement to buy si 

ver, and thus the silver producers would 


‘have the whip hand” until bi 


completely readjusted on the new basis 
After all preéxisting debts had been paid 


off there would be no advantawe for silver 


miners over other people, but in the 


of transition there would probably be a con 
siderable advantage At all events they 
think so, and this is the reason whw the 
Nevada Lr nocrat in their Stat Conven 
tion added to the usual free silver plat 
form a protest against any change in the 
ratio, this being, we belie 1! rst time 
that such words have been use any | 
litical platform whatsoever 


While only experts can judge of the wis 


dom of appropriating great sums for Mis 
sissippi River improvement, vet the laical 
mind can at least measure the size which 
those sums are reaching. This vear’s River 


and Harbor Bill—we take t ficures from 


t after it rea ithe Senat gives tot! 
Mississippi R \ ( a8 f NpProy 
ng that stream ‘from Head of the Passes 
to the m hof the O Riv the n 
of ss wh (AR? B t bes _~ t! it Bia 
vdditional ontracts can lx made for 
carrving n the work from July sv 
and three 1 rss t bitter, at irate not 
to exceed SY. We) ON) + Vvear Spechi i i 
} ul improvements of the wer rive all 
f S45 ’ Tr TI} abov the ©. 
t] is $1 f | er i 
t1 Ww for ree vVears i thie 
~ t per Vvear } aLlV t re 
S Sth ik r the Miss« 1 River Thus 
there is apparently set apart for the 


Mississippi and its great tributary the 
sum of $5,255,000 directly, and what mav 
Federal pledge of about 

Most of these gyreat 
works the 


be de 


while some of 


permanent value of which cannot 
monstrated for many vears 
them may be proved valueless by the next 


great tlood 


Two points on this subject call at this 
time for special attention. One is the fact 
that the floods on the upper river and on 


the Missouri have wrought probably even 
greater havoc than on the lower waters 
What, therefore, has popularly been con 
sidered a ‘‘problem” limited chiefly to 
the Mississippi below the Ohio, becomes a 
larger and more costly problem, reaching 
to the headwaters of the erratic stream and 
combining both its vagaries of drought and 
its wild moods of overflow. A second point 
is, that each Congress, before it gives these 
huge sums, should inform itself carefully 


how the works for which earlier sums 





406 


have been spent have stood the floods. 
For example, before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce in 1890 it was stated as 
proof of the excellence of the levee system 
that the great flood of that year broke 
through only 444 miles of the 1,100 miles 
of levees, while the flood of 1884 broke 
through 106.4 miles, the flood of 1883 341.1 
miles, and the flood of 1882 589 miles. 
It surely ought to be within the power of 
the same Committee, when it passes upon 
the next River and Harbor Bill, to find 
out how many miles of levees have been 
swept away in the present flood. It may 
not be more than the four and a quarter 
miles of 1890, though the reports from the 
lower Mississippi indicate otherwise. But, 
whatever the figures, Congress ought to 
know them, and not pour out money 
without finding out results, and watching 
sharply the ‘‘improvement ” as it goes on. 
It is not in the common mortal to plan and 
build a Mississippi levee, but he can tell 
when one is washed away. 





In reversing its first action on the ques- 
tion of closing the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day, and in limiting its decision to voting 
that the Government exhibit should not 
be open to the public on that day, the 
House on Thursday went as far as its legiti- 
mate authority in the matter extends. 
The directors of the Fair should be left to 
settle this and all other matters of admi- 
nistrative detail. The excitement over 
the question in certain quarters seems to 
us to have been artificial and uncalled 
for. Asone of the Illinois Congressmen 
explained the other day, it has never been 
proposed to have the machinery in operation 
on Sunday, or to compel the attendants to 
be on duty seven days in the week. The 
proposition is simply to have the grounds 
and buildings open, with the particular 
aim of giving many people an opportunity 
to see the gathered products of the world’s 
industry and art who otherwise would be 
unable to do so. That this aim answers to 
a real desire of some workingmen is well 
shown by the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor, the President of 
which has addressed a circular to all the 
trades unions in the country, ‘urging 
them to use all possible influence to secure 
the opening of the Fair on Sunday, as the 
only day on which the large majority of 
workingmen can visit it.” 





The Government has for many years en- 
couraged the building up and development 
of the Smithsonian collections into a na- 
tional museum, and has annually provided 
for the care and maintenance of collec- 
tions partly derived from various expedi- 
tions sent out for other purposes, but 
largely procured through the Institution 
under whose care what is now the National 
Museum has been placed. The ofticers of 


the Institution have on the whole used 
wisely the funds placed at their disposal, 
and have called to their assistance, from 
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meagre compensation given than by pride 
in administering collections which appealed 
to their tastes. The Government has mo- 
rally pledged itself to the continuance 
without abatement of the appropriation 
hitherto made. The officers of the Museum 
put in their last regular estimates on the 
basis of simple maintenance on the scale of 
the past, but these have been cut down to 
such an extent by the House as to inflict a 
lasting injury. Not only will the collec- 
tions suffer greatly by neglect in various 
ways, but a still greater and irreparable 
loss will be sustained by forfeiting the ser- 
vices of officers who have slowly learned 
the special demands of a peculiar service, 
and who cannot be replaced like an ordi- 
nary clerical force. Looking only at the 
donors, it may be affirmed that by accept- 
ing the numerous gifts of which it has 
been the recipient, the Government has 
assumed the moral obligation of caring 
for them; and the collection consists only 
too largely of gifts. Whereas the British 
Government provides for the extension of 
its great Museum in all directions, and 
makes liberal appropriations consistently 
year after year, not only for the con- 
servation of objects given, but for fresh 
and extensive acquisitions by purchase, our 
own Museum is not thus provided for. It 
is rich in objects obtainable in this coun- 
try, and ithas many derived from abroad; 
but it is, after all, a provincial museum, as 
for instance in the domain of natural his- 
tory. It is less than second-class compared 
with the British, French, German, and 
Austrian museums, and it is even inferior 
to that of the little Danish monarchy. 
Such a condition is discreditable, and calls 
for anything but the diminution of ap- 
propriations. 





Mr. Roosevelt has done a public service in 
showing up Postmaster - General Wana- 
maker as the falsifier that he is. It will be 
remembered that the Postmaster-General 
submitted to the House Committee on the 
Civil Service the report of two post-office 
inspectors on the Baltimore Post-office scan- 
dal, stating that Mr. Roosevelt’s investiga- 
tion was ‘unfair and partial in the ex- 
treme ”’; that his questions were ‘‘calculat- 
ed to deceive and mislead, such as no com- 
mittee of investigation, hunting for nothing 
but the truth and desirous of doing exact 
justice, would practise or allow,” and that 
his report on the Postmaster’s conduct 
was not only unjustifiable, but ‘‘ mali- 
cious.” Mr. Roosevelt very properly called 
Wanamaker’s attention to the gross im- 
pertinence and impropriety of such re- 
flections on the actions and motives of the 
head of one department of the Govern- 
ment by the subordinates of another, and 
proceeded : 

“But Ihave nothing to do with these subor- 
dinates. It is with you, the official head, re- 
sponsible for their action, that I have to deal. 
By submitting this report without expressly 
disclaiming any personal responsibility for it, 
you seem to assume that responsibility and 


make it yourown. I can hardly suppose that 
this was your intention, but I shall be obliged 





other positions, men influenced less by the 





to treat these statements which in any way re- 
flect upon my acts and motives as yours, unless 
you disavow them with the same publicity 
with which they were made to the Committee. 
I therefore oc agemecye 4 ask whether you will 
or will not make such disavowal, so that I may 
govern myself accordingly, and not be gui!ty 
of any injustice.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt sent this communication by 
registered mail to the Postmaster-General 
on May 16, and, having received no answer 
up to May 25, he went before the Com- 
mittee and made the most complete and 
damaging exposure of Wanamaker’s hy- 
pocrisy and double-dealing in this whole 
matter, pronouncing the statements of the 
inspectors which Wanamaker had en- 
dorsed, ‘‘ slanderous falsehoods,” and prov- 
ing incontestably the truth of his own 
original report on the scandal. 





Mr. Roosevelt went still further. Now 
that the Baltimore Postmaster and the in- 
spectors of the Post-office Department 
have lied about the facts, and their lies 
have been endorsed by the head of the 
Department, he withdraws his former sug- 
gestion of leniency in the matter, and re- 
commends the removal of the Postmaster 
and the two inspectors. This recommen- 
dation ought to be followed by the Presi- 
dent without delay, though we presume 
nobody expects that it will be. Mr. Roose- 
velt made a further statement, which 
should have the widest possible publicity : 


‘*He declared that he wanted it distinctly 
understood that in the coming campaign he in- 
tended to do all he could legitimately, asa 
member of the Republican party, to assist in 
electing the Republican ticket; but he should 
also investigate every case brought to his no- 
tice by any responsible person of alleged politi- 
cal assessments or collections for campaign 
purposes, in the Democratic, Republican, or 
any other party, and should do everything in 
his power to break up this abuse, no matter 
where it hit.’’ 


We believe that Mr. Roosevelt is sincere 
in this position, and we trust that every 
body who learns of any attempt at extor- 
tion of the sort described will immediately 
bring it to his notice. 





Undiluted McKinleyism is by no means 
likely to be the battle-cry of the Republi- 
can party in the approaching campaign. 
If it were to be, why should not McKinley 
himself be chosen to proclaim it? He 
could sound it forth on the truest pitch, 
and is entirely willing to do so; yet, with 
all the talk of ‘‘ booms,” scarcely a word 
is said about one for McKinley. More- 
over, the cry now is all about our “ enor- 
mous foreign trade ” of the past year, and 
it is well known that McKinley thinks im- 
ports of foreign goods to be about as dead- 
ly as imports of foreign cholera or yellow 
fever. Then, Chairman Clarkson is giving 
it out that the tariff issue alone is not go- 
ing to awaken unbounded enthusiasm 
among the Republicans of Iowa and the 
Northwest. Altogether, it would not be 
strange to find in the Republican platform 
the old-style plank promising a revision of 
the tariff by its ‘‘ friends.” 
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President MHarrison’s talk with the 
World's Washington correspondent on 
Thursday was dignified and sensible. The 
Blaine men will be quick to see his mean- 
ing when he said: ‘I do not hesitate to 
say that certain things have happened 
that I feel deeply, especially when any 
one has belittled some of the great public 
measures that have been carried out, or 
tried to place the credit upon others.” It 
is to be said, however, that the President has 
taken great pains latterly to let the public 
know who is doing the work of the De- 
partment of State. All the later corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury was signed 
by the ‘‘ Acting Secretary of State,” al- 
though Mr. Blaine was in Washington at 
the time. And no sooner did the latter 
come to New York ‘‘to consult an ocu- 
list,” than Mr. Harrison slipped in with a 
proclamation announcing ‘reciprocity ” 
with Austria, again with Mr. Blaine’s name 
left off the document. 


The Tennessee Democratic Convention, 
coming immediately after that of New 
Jersey and adopting instructions for 
Cleveland in the same terms as those of 
New Jersey—instructions ‘‘to vote as a 
unit for his nomination at the Chicago 
Convention, which assembles June 21 
prox., as long as his name shall be before 
the Convention”—must have an almost 
decisive effect upon delegates who are un- 
committed, and especially on those of the 
neighboring State of Kentucky. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Tennessee Conven- 
tion modified its free-silver resolutions by a 
declaration that the continued coinage of 
both silver and gold bullion should be so 
regulated ‘‘that every dollar so coined 
should be equal to every other dollar.” 





The turn given the Briggs controversy 
by the final action of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly will have the effect of putting the 
case back just where it was last November, 
before the temporarily successful attempt 
to hush it up. The argument which car- 
ried the day inthe New York Presbytery, 
that the further agitation of the question 
would be harmful to the church, was 


brought out in all its pathetic variations | 


at Portland, but fell upon deaf ears. By 
a repeated display of their overwhelm 
ing majority, the conservatives made 
it evident that their blood is up, and 
that they are ready to pushethe case 
through to the end. It is probable 
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Briggs is left with still a year between him 
and the final decision, if he chooses to 
earry his case through all the church 
courts. This he will doubtless do, not 
so much on the ground of personal 
interest, as for the sake of his friends and 
the liberals in general, who are entitled to 
know what are the limits of toleration 
within the denomination. He has the ele 
ment of time in his favor, but it must be 
clear to him that one year will not be time 
enough to overcome the present strong 
sentiment of his church against his theolo- 
gical views. 





This sentiment had a very pronounced 
and menacing exhibition in the decision 
of the Assembly on Monday in the Union 
Seminary matter. The petition of the 
trustees of tha institution to be allowed 
to withdraw from their relations to the 
Assembly was denied, the interpretation 
put upon the compact between the two by 
the Assembly of last year was aftirmed to 
be the only possible one, and a boycotting 
resolution was adopted looking to the seri- 
ous crippling of the seminary. This reso- 
lution provides, in effect, that a student in 
Union Seminary can receive no finan 
cial aid from the church, and will be 
refused ordination when he graduates. 
After such action, the appointment of an 
other committee to confer with the semi 
nary directors seems indeed a mockery, 
and was well described by one delegate as 
coming ‘‘ with a flag of truce in one hand, 
and a club in the other to beat out the 
brains of the institution.” The total re 
sult will undoubtedly be a troublous year 





for Union Seminary and for the whole | 


Presbyterian Church. 


The real significance of the demand for 
a universal eight hours’ day is very well 
shown in a letter addressed to the London 
Times by Mr. Champion, the Socialist 
leader. His letter is perfectly tempe 
rate in tone and entirely clear in its 
statements. Some politicians, he de 


laborers without losing those of their em 


AOT 


force up the price of labor by restricting 
its supply. What the movement really 
means is, therefore, a higher cost of pro 
duction for the same amount of product 
owing toa larger expenditure for wages 
As this might cause some establish 
ments now pressed hard by foreign com 
petition to close, thus throwing workmen 
out of employment, Mr. Champion very 
consistently suggests a return to the pro 
tective system of tariffs. It is searcely 
surprising that with this clear exposition 
of the ‘true inwardness” of the eight 
hours’ movement, neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor Lord Salisbury felt able to offer any 
encouragement to its supporters 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu presents to L’ Feono 
miste some startling figures showing the 
rate of increase in the expenditure of the 
French communes. He complains that it is 
impossible to ascertain from any of the pub 
lications of the Government the amount 
of the loans made by these bodies, or of 
their debts, their accounts being ‘‘shroud 
ed in the thickest darkness.” Nevertheless, 
he is able by examining the product of 
certain fixed taxes for a long term of 
years to make an approximate estimate of 
the expenditure. Beginning with 1838, he 
shows that these taxes furnished to the 
national revenue 293,000,000) franes, to 
that of the departments 60,000,000, to 
that of the , communes 33,000,000.) In 
1860 the share of the National Govern 
ment had only slightly increased, that 
of the departments was over 100 millions, 
while that of the communes was 73 mil 
lions. 
ly 395 million frances, 144 million frances 
and 148 mullion francs, and in 1891 they 
amounted to 448 million franes for the 
nation, 170 million franes for the depart 
ments, and 186 million francs for the com 
munes 


In 1875 the figures were respective 


In other words, while the revenue 
derived from these taxes devoted to na 
tional expenses has increased 53 per cent., 


| that applied to the departments has in 


creased 181 per cent., while that expended 


| by the communes has increased 467 per cent. 


| These figures, it is to be borne in mind, 
clares, who desire to gain the votes of 


| ployers, proclaim that if the eight hours’ | 


i} man who now 


that the voting was entirely unaffected by | 


the elaborate arguments on points of ec- 
clesiastical law which preceded it. The 
Presbyterian theory is that the General 
Assembly is a Supreme Court, where an 
entirely dispassionate exposition of the 
law of the church is given ; but the absurd 
ity of supposing that the action of a body 
of 600 members in exciting controversies 
will be marked by judicial fairness, was 
never more clearly shown than in the de 
bates and majorities in this case. Prof 


day is adopted the worker will earn his 
present wages by increased intensity of 
application to his work. If this were so, 
he argues, employers would not oppose 
the eight hours’ day, nor would work 
men demand it. On the contrary, the 
works twelve’ hours 
has no idea of taking one-third less wages, 


| or of working 50 per cent. harder, if his day 


| is made eight hours 


He is firmly of the 


opinion that it is desirable to have two 


| hire more 


masters running after one man, and be 
lieves that if the hours of labor were 
shortened the masters would have to 
workmen to do the same 
amount of work as in the longer day. 


| In short,the ery for an eight hours’ day on 
| the part of the workmen is not due toa 


i 


‘ desire for more leisure; their motive is to 





show only the expenditure of revenue de 
rived from certain direct taxes, but the 
revenue of the communes from other 
sources is greater than from this. The 
octrois produced 77 million francs in 
1838, and in 1890 295 million francs. From 
other statistics it appears that the total 
receipts of the communes from all sources 
in the year 1885, the last for which the 
figures are returned, were 1,019,000,000 
francs. These those 
for 1877, the only year available for com- 
parison, by only 10,000,000 francs, while 
the total expenditures, amounting in 1885 
to 1,060,000,000 francs, showed an increase 
of 62,000,000 francs. As M. Leroy-Beau 
lieu observes, the official explanation of 
these figures as ‘‘the result of social evolu 
tion,” may be accepted in part, but the 
increase has been quite too great to be 
satisfactorily accounted for by this conve 
nient phrase. : 


receipts exceed 


- 
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THE VOICE OF NEW JERSEY. 

In many respects the action of the New 
Jersey Democratic Convention last week 
is the most significant event of the present 


popular movement for Mr. Cleveland’s. 


nomination. New Jersey is the one certain 
Northern Democratic State, having given 
its electoral vote for every Democratic 
Presidential candidate in twenty years. It 
is always included with Indiana, New York, 
and Connecticut as a State essential for 
Democratic success in the election. This 
year a fresh significance was given to its 
conduct by the confident prediction which 
the Hillites put forth at the time of their 
mid-winter convention. They declared 
then that the New York Convention had 
merely taken the lead in a general Hill 
movement in all the States which, in con- 
junction with the solid South, would be 
necessary to Democratic success in No- 
vember, and that in due time Indiana, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey would fol- 
low suit. It was proposed also to make a 
break in the South by getting a solid Hill 
delegation from Georgia. 

In every particular this scheme has been 
a failure. Indiana and Connecticut elect- 
ed Cleveland delegations some weeks ago, 
Georgia took similar action soon after- 
wards, and now comes New Jersey with 
the most emphatic Cleveland victory of 
all the series. Not only were the anti- 
Cleveland forces completely routed in 
the Convention, but such of their repre- 
sentatives as were allowed to get upon 
the delegation will go to Chicago under 
iron-clad instructions to vote for Cleve- 
land, so that any opposition by them 
to his nomination will be futile. All 
the well-laid plans of the Abbett-Hill 
Machine to prevent instructions, and to 
allow only a perfunctory mention of Mr. 
Cleveland to appear in the platform, were 
swept away by the popular demand for 
Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. From the 
moment the delegates got on the ground 
they took matters into their own hands, 
set the Machine and its leaders aside as of 
no account, and, refusing to trust the 
tardy conversion of the anti-Cleveland 
men who desired to go as delegates to 
Chicago, declared that they would let 
them go only under such conditions as 
would make impossible any betrayal of 
the people’s desire. 

This action is all the more significant 
from the fact that it is practically against 
all precedent. In 1888 the New Jersey 
Democrats did instruct their delegation 
for Clevéland, but in that year Cleveland 
was the only candidate before his party, 
and every State convention gave instruc- 
tions for him as a matter of course. 
But in all other years the New Jersey 
Democrats have held that instructions 
were not advisable and have declined 
to give any. In view of these facts, 
the Convention’s resolution, which is a 
model of its kind, is most noteworthy. 
It assumes in its opening sentence that 
there is something of larger import in this 
year’s situation than mere State interests, 
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by saying: ‘‘With a full recognition of 
the responsibility of the Democracy of 
New Jersey towards the national De- 
mocracy,we name as our candidate for the 
Presidency the statesman who boldly took 
the decisive step in the way of tariff 
reform.” That is the spirit which was 
shown in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Indiana when the ‘‘favorite son” non- 
sense was forced into the background in 
order to show the National Convention that 
the Democrats of those States were able to 
take a national rather than a local view of 
the situation. Coming from New Jersey, it 
amounts to a notification to the National 
Convention that the Democratic voters of 
that Democratic State look upon Mr. 
Cleveland as the strongest possible candi- 
date. That there might be no doubt about 
their meaning, they instructed their dele- 
gates to vote for him ‘‘as long as his name 
is before the Convention.” 

After this demonstration, it will be 
worse than folly for the anti-Cleveland 
Democrats to continue their opposition 
to his nomination. Every successive 
State Convention has emphasized the fact 
that that opposition would never have 
existed at all but for the absurd am- 
bition of Mr. Hill to make himself 
a candidate. There has never been in 
any State the slightest popular support 
for it. It has been entirely machine- 
made, and in every State in which it has 
come in collision with the popular senti- 
ment of the party it has been defeated. 
We do not count the personal success 
of Gov. Boies in Iowa, or of Mr. Wat- 
terson in Kentucky, or the soft-money 
triumph of the Farmers’ Alliance in 
South Carolina and the free-silver heresy 
in Colorado, as in any sense Hill victo- 
ries. They may be in some ways a re- 
buff for Mr. Cleveland, but they are not 
favorable to Hill’s claims. There is no ar- 
gument against Cleveland’s candidacy ex- 
cept that he may fail to carry New York 
through the treachery of the Hill faction. 
Nobody denies that he is the choice of 
an overwhelming majority of Democratic 
voters, and there is nothing between him 
and a nomination now except the remote 
possibility that his opponents may be 
able under the two-thirds rule to prevent 
it. It is not necessary to point out the po- 
sition in which the party would put itself 
were its most popular candidate to be de- 
nied nomination in that way. 


THE SILVER DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


THE debate on the silver question, which 
was started by Senator Morgan and has 
been moving in a languid way for several 
weeks, had some life put into it on May 25 
by Senator Sherman, who made a speech 
abounding in sound doctrine, and with 
perhaps the very minimum of unsoundness 
as a salve to the unconverted. We will 
merely glanceat the latter, by way of show- 
ing why we cannotagree with all of his po- 
sitions. He said that he voted with great re- 
luctance for the present silver law—the act 





of July 14, 1890; that he accepted it asa com- 
promise, hoping that it would cause silver 
to advance to parity with gold, as Senator 
Jones predicted that it would. It had not 
had that effect. On the contrary, silver had 
gone lower, as compared with gold, than it 
had been for ages. ‘‘Still, there was this 
about it,” he continued : ‘‘ there was be- 
hind every dollar of Treasury notes issued 
under the act of July, 1890, a dollar’s worth 
of silver, measured by the gold standard, 
so that the Government of the United 
States could not lose very largely in the 
purchase of silver under that law.” The 
Secretary of the Treasury, a few days 
since, reported that there had already been 
a loss of more than $11,000,000 on the pur- 
chases of silver under the Coinage Act of 
1890, if we take as a measurement of loss 
the price at which thesilver was bought and 
the present market price—that is, if we as- 
sume that all the silver bought could be sold 
at the present market price. But we know 
that it could not be so sold, the mere offer- 
ing of ninety-four million ounces being 
sufficient to knock the price down ten 
points at least. But in fact none of this sil- 
ver can be sold under present laws at any 
price. All that can be done is to go on 
buying. Therefore, speculations as to the 
amount of ‘“‘silver behind” are useless as 
they are gratuitous. 

This, however, is but a small blot on the 
otherwise vigorous discourse of the Ohio 
Senator. He exposed the folly and wicked- 
ness of the free coinage of silver in this 
country with an unsparing hand, showing 
how it would cut down wages, reduce pen- 
sions, take 33 per cent. off the value of sav- 
ings, and throw all business into confusion 
and hotch-potch. All this was proposed to 
be done, too, while an international confer- 
ence was in prospect ‘‘to bring about a 
proper parity between the two metals.’ 
This phrase stirred up Senator Stewart of 
Nevada to remark that the conference look- 
ed toa change in the ratioof gold to silver 
by international agreement, and that he 
hoped no such agreement would be made. 
Indeed, he was opposed to the conference 
any way, and he did not expect anything 
to come out of it. 


We will now glance at the resolutions of 
Senator Morgan, upon which this debate is 
made to hang. They direct the Committee 
on Finance to report, first, the effect of the 
Bullion Purchasing Act of 1890 on the 
price of silver bullion. This is an extreme- 
ly foolish question. Everybody knows, or 
can easily find out, what the price of silver 
bullion has been since the passage of that 
act. In other words, the effect of various 
contributing causes can be ascertained by 
reference to the commercial columns of the 
newspapers, but nobody can say how much 
of it was due to the act of 1890. Nobody 
can do more than give his private opinion. 

The second query is ‘‘whether the 
Treasury notes issued under that act had 
been sufficient to maintain the two metals 
on a parity.” This is more foolish than 
the other question. Since the two metals 
have not been on a parity, according to 
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our ratio, 1t needs no ghost come from 
the grave totell us that neither have the 
Treasury notes, nor the sun spots, nor the 
rain-making experiments of Dyrenforth 
been sufficient for that purpose. 

Third question: ‘‘Whether the notes had 
ever been at a discount, and whether they 
had not averted a dangerous financial 
crisis.” That the notes have not been at a 
discount up to this time, having been kept 
at par by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
pursuance of the law itself, is too well 
known to need an official report to sustain 
it. Whether they have averted a danger- 
ous financial crisis is a matter of opinion 
altogether. 

Questions four, five, and six may be 
grouped together thus: 

(4.) Whether there was any law now exist- 
ing authorizing the coinage of any dollar, 
either of gold or silver. 

(5.) Whether it was just to the people to put 
less silver in proportion into the subsidiary 
coinage than into the silver dollar. 

(6.) What is the proportion of gold and sil- 
ver coin actual in European countries and in 
China, Japan, India, ete. 

The question whether there is any law 
now existing which authorizes the coin- 
age of any dollar, either of silver or gold, 
might be answered either way without 
altering by a hair any business interests 
in the wide world, since we already have 
hundreds of millions of silver dollars more 
than we need, and since gold will take 
care of itself whether coined or not, and 
will answer all purposes of trade, even if 
Government keeps hands off. 

One other question—perhaps the main 
one, although not printed—was answered 
also, viz.: ‘‘ Will David B. Hill vote on 
these resolutions either way?” This ques- 
tion was answered in the negative by Mr. 
Hill himself, who sat silent in his chair 
while the roll was called. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ITALY WITH 
‘* NATIONALISM.”’ 


THE leading exponent of ‘‘nationalism ” 
in this country, Mr. Edward Bellamy, has 
really rendered the public an important 
service by his writings, although perhaps 
not precisely the service that he 
intended. He has shown that com- 
munism is the logical outcome of most of 
the changes advocated by the modern 
sentimental school of political economists, 
and has thus put it in the power of the 
public to accept or reject these proposals 
intelligently. As he points out in the cur- 
rent number of the North American Re- 
view, hundreds of pulpits throughout the 
land are preaching every Sunday the 
‘solidarity ” of nations, adding, with a 
very characteristic identification of mate- 
rial and spiritual elements, the statement 
that ‘‘to be able to present this theme 
effectively has become the best passport 
of the clergyman to popular success, the 
secret of full houses.” The new school of 
political economy, ‘‘with its socialistic 
method and sympathies, is the school to 
which nearly all the young and rising 
professors of political economy belong.” 
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These young men are not yet pre- 
pared for the full programme of 
nationalism, ‘‘the entire substitution of 
public for private conduct of business,” 
but they have started on a road from 
which they cannot deviate. They have 
got so far asto recommend that our legis- 
lators should undertake the management 
of ‘‘natural monopolies,” and as pretty 
nearly every business that is not a natural 
monopoly may be made an artificial one 
by combination, the prospect of legislative 
activity is most cheeringly extended. Mr 
Bellamy concludes: 


‘* If the economists of the ‘ natural-monopo'y * 
school should follow the logic of their metho i, 
they are bound, in proportion as the progress 
of artificial monopolization abolishes their dis- 
tinction, to become full-fledged nationalists. 
I have no doubt they will soon be wholiy with 
us, as in spirit and tendency they now are.’’ 

Mr. Bellamy’s reasoning in this passage 
seems to be perfectly sound; and if the 
“young and rising professors” do not 
wish to be identitied with the national 
ists, they will have to establish some rather 
fine distinctions. Upon many accounts it 
is desirable that they should come frankly 
forward and accept Mr. Bellamy’s claim 
of brotherhood. Their hearers would then 
be ina position to understand what the 
‘‘new political economy" means in its 
final result, and would not be confused by 
the recommendation of a number of 
schemes that can have no merit unless the 
‘nationalist ” aim is really a desirable 
one. If, taking human nature as it is 
known by experience to be, the evidence 
proves that boards of aldermen, or State 
Legislatures, or national Congresses can 
conduct business enterprises with profit, 
why should we stop short with half-way 
measures affecting only ‘‘natural”’ mo 
nopolies, instead of having one grand and 
simple system under which every American 
heart would be made glad with an office ‘ 
But if there is no evidence that proves 
anything of this kind, would it not be well 
for the young and rising professors to give 
up the idea that legislative bodies will 





make good business managers, and devote | 
their attention to the discovery of other | 


remedies for the evils of monopoly? Mr 
Bellamy, we observe, does not give the 


whom he has in his mind 

deny the soft impeachment. 
In the hope that some of this class who 

have not quite surrendered their intelli 


So they cannot 


gence to the socialistic craze, may feel an 
interest in inquiring whether any lessons 
upon this subject have been taught in the 
school of experience, we would call atten- 
tion to the example of Italy. Ina recent 
issue of the London Speaker—a journal, 
by the way, by no means hostile to 
socialistic tendencies—there appeared a 
letter from an Italian correspondent, 
giving a graphic account of the results 
principles of ‘‘nationalism ” in that king 
dom. He declares that Italy is rapidly 
transforming itself into a State in which 
all action is entirely absorbed by the Gov 


hitherto attained by the application of the 


| rable in the extreme 
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ernment. Very naturally, politicians, ‘‘in 
the American sense of the word,” are 
greatly multiplied, and ‘‘the mischief they 
work is nowhere so great as in Italy 
In the United States and in Australia the 
activity of the politician is limited partly 
by the energy and spirit of the Anglo 
Saxon races, which do not allow the poli 
ticians to get the upper hand, but still more 
by the fact that in these countries ‘‘ the 
greater number of the citizens are entirely 
independent of the Government as regards 
their fortunes and their future, whereas in 
Italy the hopes and fears of all men, al 
most without exception, are concentrated 
on the action of the State 


Thus, the proprietors of land look to the 


Government to legislate with a view to 
raising the price of grain, rice, oil, et 

manufacturers count upon berg foster 
ed” by protective duties; capitalists know 
that banks of issue and all public works 
are wholly dependent on the State, which 
can ruin an enterprise or make it prosper 
according as it is directed by supporters 
or opponents of the Government. Even the 
Wine growers must be careful not to put 
in a hostile attitude, for 


be easilw sacritic 


themselves 
their interests may ‘ed in 
the negotiation of commercial treaties 
Under these conditions there has been pro- 
duced a fraternity of politicians drawing 
its members from every social class At 
the head of this ‘‘ ring.” as we should call 
it, are the deputies, whose business is to 
procure favors of the Government for its 
supporters. Then come the influential elec 
tors whose duty it is to secure the return 
of their deputy, and soon down by a grada 
7 A vote fa- 
vorable to the Government by the deputies 


tion familiar in this country 


from a certain district is repaid by the ex- 
penditure of Government money for the 
enterprises in which those deputies are in 
terested, and as a result the public business 
is perfectly honeycombed with jobbery; 
many of the railroads and public works 
pay no return on their cost, the public 
debt has grown at a frightful rate, tax 
ation is becoming unbearable, and the 
condition of the working class is muse 
Moreover, the tra 


| ditions of despotic rule in Italy have not 
names of the young and rising professors | 


quite been forgotten, as is shown by the 


| fact that Signor Pantaleone, a professor 


| in one of the public institutions of learn 


| ing, has just been compelled to resign for 


having published an article exposing some 
of the economic malpractices of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The picture drawn by this correspondent 
is not too dark in its colors. We have 
abundant confirmation of its truthfulness 
from other quarters, and it could easily 
have been made even more impressive. In 
Italy, as elsewhere, experience proves that 
the management of business enterprises 
by governing bodies, whether State or 
nunicipal, is subject to very grave diffi- 
culties. No one being interested directly 
to make these enterprises produce a 
profit to the public, there is a constant 
tendency to waste and extravagance, while 
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the necessity for legislative direction and 
supervision affords a constant opportunity 
for jobbery, and results in frequent changes 
of management. In a small municipality, 
and sometimes ina large one where univer- 
sal suffrage does not prevail, it may be pos- 
sible for the public authorities to conduct 
business enterprises upon business princi- 
ples, but the evidence is overwhelming 
that this is not possible except under these 
conditions. If some of our economists were 
to devote themselves to a systematic pre- 
sentation of this evidence, they would ren- 
der a great service to the public and would 
furnish a sufficient practical refutation of 
the fallacies of ‘‘ nationalism.” 


THE REVOLT OF CONDE.—II. 
Paris, May 11, 1892. 


WE left Turenne and Condé after the battle 
of the Faubourg St.-Antoine (Napoleon him- 
self gave the name of battle to this bloody 
struggle conducted on both sides with the 
greatest skill). If the gates of Paris had not 
been opened to Condé, if the Bastille had not 
fired on the royal troops, Condé would have 
been lost. Everything was ready at Saint 
Denis for a triumphal entry of the King into 
his capital; but Paris was still in the hands of 
the Frondeurs. The Parlement, the rebel 
princes, the city councillors had different ob- 
jects; the populace took advantage of the 
situation, and great disorders ensued. Condé 
has sometimes been held responsible for what 
are called the ‘‘massacres of the Hétel de 
Ville.’’ The Duc d’Aumale tries to clear him 
of this accusation, and enters intoa minute ac- 
count of all the circumstances of this ‘‘ jour- 
née,’’ very similar to some of the ‘‘ journées’’ 
of the great Revolution. There are, in all 
civil commotions, moments when authority is 
nowhere, when resporsibility is no longer to 
be found, when the bloody and cruel instincts 
of humanity find free play and meet with no 
resistance. Anonymous crimes are committed, 
and they are generally attributed to those who 
profit by them. Had Condé anything to gain 
from the massacre of the Hétel de Ville? He 
has been accused of having set the mob on the 
H6tel de Ville in order to force the City Coun- 
cil to sign the ‘* Act of Union ’’ with the rebel 
princes. During the battle of the Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, the soldiers of the princes had 
put straw on their hats so as to recognize each 
other; on the day of the attack on the Hétel de 
Ville, there was not a hat which did not have 
straw on it—the sedition was called ‘‘ la sédi- 
tion de la paille.’? The Hétel de Ville was in- 
vaded by the mob; a rage for destruction 
seized the populace; several deputies were 
murdered, others concealed themselves in the 
cellars. 


‘* Between eleven and twelve at night Made- 
moiselle, who found some difficulty in opening 
a passage for herself, arrived on the Place = 
Grave. M. de Beaufort left a mercer’s sho 
accompany her. Both entered the Hote I} 
Ville and covered the retreat of the Maréchal 
de l’HOpital, of the Prévost des Marchands, 
and of the few others who had escaped the 
searches of the rebels. In the early morning 
all was calm again; the place was covered 
with smoke; through the broken window one 
saw the great hall devastated, burnt in many 
places; the facade, blackened by the flames, 
showed its open doors and the image of King 
Henry riddled with balls.’’ 


The Duc d’Aumale maintains that Condé 
was not the author of the sedition. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,’’ he says, ‘‘had been prepared outside 


, 
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of t him, against him; neni had been ac- 
complished without ‘hian. »? The sedition cer- 
tainly did not help his cause; he had lost the 
sympathies of Paris. He fell into a state of 
apathy; the King refused to open a letter 
which hesenttohim. He wrote to his friend 
the Maréchal de Gramont, ‘‘ Have you not dis- 
covered anew island for me?’’ His allies, 
the Spaniards, had sent an army into the val- 
ley of the Oise, immediately after the combat 
of the Faubourg St.-Antoine. Condé, though 
he secretly longed for peace, had to prepare 
for war; Turenne also was making his prepa- 
rations with Mazarin. Condé effected a junc- 
tion with the Duke of Lorraine, and Turenne 
found himself in great danger. At that very 
moment Condé fell ill, and had to be brought 
back to Paris. He had a return of the malarial 
trouble of which he had caught the germ in 
Roussillon. He was bled a number of times, 
after the fashion of the seventeenth century. 
One evening he sat behind Mademoiselle. 
‘* Do take me for your captain of guards,’’ he 
said to her; ‘‘I am good for nothing else any 
more, for I am very ill and old, oh, so old!’’ 
(He was then hardly thirty-one years old.) 

Paris was transforming itself under his eyes; 
the ‘‘straw’’ of the rebels had been replaced 
by ‘‘paper,’’ the royalist emblem. Negotia- 
tions were conducted in a hundred directions 
in the dark. Paris really wisked for peace; 
the Duke of Lorraine, the mercenary Prince 
who made a living by civil wars, could hardly 
show himself in the streets. On the 13th of 
October Condé crossed the barriers of Paris on 
horseback; he was not to see them again for a 
long time. On the 19th of October the Pari- 
sian militia went to St. Germain and conduct- 
ed young Louis XIV. back to Paris. The 
King’s entry was triumphal. His brother had 
gone already to Blois, where he concealed his 
treachery. Mademoiselle, who had given at 
the Bastille the signal for firing, left for one of 
her ch&teaux, Saint-Fargeau. On the 27th of 
October Louis XIV. held his lit de justice, and 
Condé and the other rebel princes were de- 
clared guilty of high treason. 


Condé was already with his little army in 
the north of France; and now began the real 
war, the long struggle between Turenne and 
the man who was no longer a common rebel, a 
Frenchman fighting with French arms on 
French soil. No, Condé is now ‘‘a soldier of 
fortune, homeless, no longer belonging to 
France. Memories of the companions of 
Wallenstein, of King Gustavus, haunt his 
mind; he goes back to the dreams of his 
youth. . . . His ulcerated heart longed 
for vengeance; excited by fever, the imagina- 
tion of the erring hero anticipates the great 
fortune of the captains who carve for them- 
selves a sovereignty from the frontiers of the 
old States.’’ The details of the campaign of 
1653 are given with great minuteness by the 
Duc d’Aumale. The wars of the time con- 
sisted chiefly in sieges and in battles fought in 
order to relieve the garrisons of the besieged 
places. They resembled somewhat a game 
of chess; the armies were small, and there 
were few decisive actions. We are more 
interested in the history of the relations of 
Condé with the Spanish Government and with 
his life in exile. His style, his tone often gave 
offence to the proud and slow Spaniards. 
‘* His letters,’? writes Saint-Agoulin, one of 
his agents, ‘‘ resemble orders of war.’’ ‘It is 
thus that he generally behaves, even with wife, 
brother, and sister,’’ answers Lenet, his confi- 
dant and factotum. 

The Memoirs of Lenet are extremely in- 
teresting; they have been largely used by 
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the Duc d’Aumale, and no better aeiianii 


can be found for the history of Condé, 
Lenet, during that period, represented Condé 
in the south of France; he formed a sort of 
Ministry with Watteville, another of the nu- 
merous agents of the Prince, and with Mar- 
chin, who was at the head of the army of the 
princes in Guienne. The Vice-Admiral of 
France, Du Daugnon, kept the fleet in the Cha- 
rente; he was a real filibuster, and was bound 
to Condé by a treaty. An English fleet was 
not far off, and the agents of Condé tried in 
England to revive the memory of La Rochelle 
and the war of religion. They already an- 
nounced the junction of Blake, the English 
Admiral, with the Vice-Admiral of France, 
the rising of the Huguenots, the establishment 
of a Protestant republic in the west of France, 
founded by Condé, with the help of England. 
Condé writes on this subject to Lenet: ‘* You 
tell me that the cabal of the Huguenots leads 
right to the republic; that is not so bad. Cer- 
tainly things will never come to this end; but 
by keeping up this idea of a republic, it will 
hinder the others from thinking of the repub- 
lic and from suing for peace.’’ The Vice-Ad- 
miral of France, Du Daugnon, knocked this 
scheme on the head by abandoning the cause 
of Condé and selling himself to Mazarin. A 
year afterwards, under the name of Marshal 
Foucaut, he took his place in Parlement and 
signed the condemnation of Condé, 

Marchin governed in Bordeaux for the Prince 
with Lenet; they had to deal with the Prince 
de Conti and with Madame de Longueville, 
with the population of Bordeaux, divided into 
two camps, the aristocratic Parlement and the 
jurats on one side and the ‘‘Ormée’’ (the 
mob) on the other. Bordeaux was blockaded, 
and Conti made his peace with Mazarin. On 
the 3d of August, 1653, the Dukes of Vendéme 
and of Candale entered the town; thus ended 
the inglorious war of Guienne. Condé could 
have no more illusions; he was now completely 
in the hands of the Spaniards. Marchin and 
Lenet joined him in Brussels, as well as the 
Princess, his wife, who received in the Nether- 
lands the treatment of a queen and the great- 
est hospitality. Accompanied by her young 
son she went to Valenciennes, where she es- 
tablished herself with her numerous suite. 
The politeness of the Archduke was in striking 
contrast with the coldness of the Prince. 

‘* After so many trials, the courageous and 
devoted wife, who, always ill, and having 
just lost a child, conducted by fortune to the 
arms of her husband, had to wait a week for 
a single visit. . The Prince, in the heat 
of business, found no time to bring her a 
single word of consolation and of tenderness. 
At last, Claire-Clémence was summoned to 
Mons, where her husband on his part arrived. 
They ‘spent an evening together at an inn, and 
the next day she returned to V alenciennes, and 
he left for Brussels and for the army. 

Ought we to see in this singular conduct an in- 
difference verging on contempt—a cruel punish- 
ment of some unknown fault? The Duc d’Au- 
male thinks that Condé wished to prove that he 
had nothing todo with a negotiation which was 
going on at that moment between the Princess 
and the French Court. She had addressed a 
request to the Parlement asking for the restitu- 
tion of her property and for permission to go 
back to France. The permission was not 
granted, and the Princess remained several 
years at Malines, in solitude, with two or 
three ladies only and a few servants, seldom 
seeing her son, who was kept by his father, 
and receiving from time to time visits from 
her husband. Her diamonds had to be sold, 
as well as her horses and carriages; sometimes 
the necessaries of life were wanting, and she 
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found no credit with her butcher and baker. 
She became, during these years spent at Ma- 
lines, the mother of a princess who was called 
Mile. de Bourbon. Condé occupied bimself 
with the education of his son, called M, le 
Duc, first at Namur, afterwards with the 
Jesuits of Antwerp. Jn the midst of the 
greatest financial difficulties he always gave 
him the best masters he could find. 

Condé had a certain rank to keep up; to ap- 
pear in public ceremonies with brilliant car- 
riages, to give dinners, even balls; he had to 
return as well as he could the splendid hospi- 
tality of the Belgian nobility. He fixed his resi- 
dence in Brussels, and spent there all the time 
which he did not give to his duties of general 
and of father. He was invited everywhere; 
the ladies were charmed by his martial and ele- 
gant bearing, his brilliant wit, his glory. He 
had to sit several times for his portrait; 
Teniers, the famous painter of the ‘‘ Ker- 
messes,’’ transformed by the will of the Arch- 
duke into a painter of historical scenes, made a 
charming portrait of Condé, which is now in 
the galleries of Chantilly. The Prince was 
popular with the ‘‘Gilden,’’ accepted their 
diplomas and their honors; he became very 
popular, more than the little court of émi- 
grés who lived around him, who all regretted 
France and did not conceal their regrets. 

The Duc d’ Aumale describes very accurately 
this little court, and draws good portraits of its 
members. He shows us a Condé fond of litera- 
ture, of art, even of philosophy. This brilliant 
cavalier, this patron of artists and man of let- 
ters, often had to leave Brussels and to conceal 
his misery at Malines with his wife, at Namur 
with hisson. He was always tormented more 
or less by fever or by gout, his moral sufferings 
were intense. He had to carry the burden of 
an immense correspondence, to prepare plans 
of campaign; everything fell on his shoulders. 
This picture of Condé during the intervals of 
his yearly campaigns is very new and very 
graphic. It will be read with much interest 
by all who are not content with the account of 
battles and sieges, and who look for the man in 
the general. 








THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHY IN JAPAN. 
Tokio, April 15, 1892. 

‘*THE Confucian code of ethics,’’ says the 
author of ‘Things Japanese,’ ‘‘has for ages 
satisfied the Far-Easterns of China, Korea, and 
Japan’’; and Dr. Legge, in his preface to 
the ‘Chinese Classics,’ speaks of it as the ma- 
terial which ‘‘ the minds of this many-million- 
ed people have had to live upon for thousands 
of years.’’ Such assertions are at once as true 
and false as it wou.d be to declare that the Sy- 
noptic Gospels have been the sole intellectual 
and moral nourishment of the Christian Church 
for eighteen centuries. If we cannot ignore 
the ideas which were received at the hands of 
Clement and Augustine, Aquinas and Butler, 
Lessing and Maurice, to supply the new needs 
of new generations, so we must remember that 
China and Japan in modern times deman'ed 
new inspiration and found it abundantly in the 
men of later generations. To have empha- 
sized the importance of these later develop- 
ments, and for the first time to have made clear 
by translations some of the doctrines which 
have formed the accepted philosophy of modern 
times, is to have performed a great service; 
and that is what Dr. George William Knox is 





now doing in his essay on ‘A Japanese Phi- | 


losopher,’ soon to be published by the Asiatic 
Society, and the more extensive studies of 
which it is the probable forerunner. 


The Nation. 


The particular interest which the student of 
Japan finds in this philosophy lies in the reve- 
lation which it affords as to the philosophical 
foundation of chivalry and its notions. Feu- 
dalism found in this philosophy a powerful ally, 
and every samurai drank from this fountain. 
A few words, then, as to the fundamentals of 
this philosophy and its translation to Japan, 
with some selections from one of its represen- 
tative Japanese disciples. 

Shushi, by far the greatest writer and thinker 
in the dominant or orthodox philosophy, lived 
in China 1130-1200 a. p. His commentary is 
to-day the orthodox exposition, his system the 
accepted metaphysic. Shushi was a pantheist. 
Nature was to him a living, breathing orga- 
nism. He taught the existence of both ki and 
ri, spirit and law. This spirit or breath of na- 
ture corresponded to the Stoic doctrine of 
pneuma, ‘‘ Between heaven and earth there 
is nothing so important, so almighty and om- 
nipresent as this breath of nature. Through 
it heaven and earth and every creature live 
and move and have their being.’’ Ai is not 
spiritual in our modern sense. It is identified 
with theair. It exists in all things, the grass, 
the trees, the human body. Man’s heart 
is also ki, and shows its nature when the pas 
sions are aroused. Over against ki is ri—the 
law, the principle of nature. Ri is invisible, 
and is the same as the Way, or Reason. But 
it is an entity as real as i, indeed, even more 
truly so, since theoretically it preceded ki and 
ki depends upon it. Still, in the actual world 
there is no ki without ri, and no ri without At. 
Ethically it is necessary to study and know the 
ri, which controls and refines man’s heart, his 
ki; and, without such knowledge, the best 
action will not avail. The fundamental pro- 
position is that righteousness is life. A scholar- 
ship that is apart from morals, that is not ex- 
pressed in action, that does not govern life, is 
to be contemned. Man's deepest self lies far 
below the changing self of act and thought and 
desire and will. Let the truer, deeper self be 
nourished, and from that strength true life 
will come. 

This philosophy Japan accepted upon faith. 
Surprisingly enough, Japanese scholars at- 
tempted no systematic exposition either of the 
dominant school or of its heterodox rivals (to 
which we cannot here refer). There is not, Dr. 
Knox asserts, an original and valuable commen- 
tary by a Japanese writer, nothing beyond a 
vigorous power of adoption and assimilation. 
But there is a difference between the original 
and the transplanted system. In the latter the 
samurai takes to himself the place reserved in 
China for the literati. Loyalty takes prece- 
dence of filial obedience; and with this loyalty, 
in harmony with the feudal and impetuous 
character of the people, is an undue exaltation 
of the disregard of life. 

The spirit and thought of old Japan are best 
represented in the writings of Muro Naokiyo, 
known as Kyuso, who died in 1734, and it is 
the translation of one of his miscellanies that 
Dr. Knox is to publish. 
highest honors from the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, and rose to great influence and autho 
rity. It was during his life that the famous 
Forty-seven Ronin performed their exploit, 
and Kyuso gave them the name by which they 
are still remembered—Gishi, or the Faithful 
Samurai. The following passage serves to 
show how he expounded Shushi’s metaphysical 
doctrines in their Japanese home: 

‘*Of course I cannot pretend to settle the 
mysterious question of the priority of ki or ri 
at a sitting, but I will talk a while, taking an 
illustration from Laotze. ‘* Reckoning up the 
wheel, there is no wheel ; reckoning up the vear, 
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Kyuso received the | 
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there is no vear.’ Let us see: this is the rim, 


this the hub, this the axle, this the spoke; but 
the rim is not the wheel, nor the hub, aor the 
axle, nor the spokes, Yet if we cast these 
away the wheel goes too. But the law (ri) 
of the wheel preceded it, and before the wheel 
was made the principle was determined. And 


because the law is imperishable, the carpenter 
follows it and makes the wheel. See then ! 
Does the wheel come from the spokes and rim, 
or do these come from t wheel If w 
the wheel comes from the parts, we 
form but not its law. 


he 


ssay 
know its 


‘*This is the meaning of the expression 
‘Reckoning up the wheel, there is no wheel, 
and reckoning up the vear, there is no year.’ *’ 

One of the constant themes of Kyuso is the 


Not 


but each n 


duty of a samurai. t virtue is reserv 


ed for knights alone; 





in in bis sta- 





tion has his destiny in life, and it was the 
duties of the samurai that were the chief con- 
cern of those who met to learn from him. It 
is in these passages that we find the precepts 
which ruled the life of the chivalry of Japan, 

‘**An old samurai thus taught his pupils 
‘Be not samurai through the wea - of tro 


t 
swords, but day and night h: 


re to bring 


When you e1 





no reproach on the name ~s 
your threshold and pass out through the gate, 
go as men who shal! never return agai Thus 
shall you be ready for every adventure you 
may meet.’ 

‘* To forsake pare i tl © may 
save himself by be« A pri ead to 
forsake the world s not t forsake 
one’s self. Unless we forsake self we for 
sake not the world The desire for fame and 
gain in the world, and the forsaking the 


world in the hope of paradise—these dit 






the pure and the impure, vet both alike come 
from the desire for one’s own happiness 
Buddhism regards ¢ nan relationships as 
‘borrowed,’ ami so teaches that parent and 
lord may be forsaken. Not s f we are to 
desert anvthing, tirst cast away reputatior 
re! Then there will be no need 

to flee the wor 

“When | was in Kaga I 1 i a man re- 
mark: ‘All sins, great and small, may be for 
given on repentance, and no sears remain, ex 
cept two: the flight of asamurai from the post 
where he should die, and t These leave a 
lifelong wound which never heals. All born 
as samurai, men and women, are taught from 
chilibood that fidelity must never be forgot 
— * 

Here is the inculcation of a principle of 





k 
which Japan to-day bear 


} * —_ 
“itie lmpres- 


, 


nai con 





sion—the conventi 


gain and the ign 


tempt for mercantile 


rance of money matters 

‘To the samurai first of all is righteousness, 
next life, then silver and gold. These last 
are of value, but some put them in the place of 
righteousness! But to the samurai even life is 
as dirt compared to righteousness. Until the 
middle part of the middle ustoms were 
comparatively pure, though not really right- 
eous. Corruption has come only during this 
period of government by the samurai. A 
maid servant in China was made ill with as- 
in dismay when she 
yroban in hand, arguing 
So was it once with the 
The y knew nothing of trade; they 
mical and content.”’ 


ages ¢ 


saw her mistress, 
prices and values 
samurai. 

were econ: 


There was an American Minister in 
said that 
the Forty-seven Ronin nothing 
more than a vicious tale of 
ful murder. There are no doubt those who 
could never understand the ethical code of the 


samurai 


once 
Japan who publicly he considered 
the story of 


bloody and shame- 


But to those who have eyes to see 
and minds to understand something more than 
is given them by the narrow experience of their 
own time and community, the book of Kyuso 
will reveal abundantly the meaning of that 
standard of honor which so dominates Japan- 
ee traditions. I conclude with an illustrative 
story, a typical one, and yet the most striking 
in the whole book. 


‘*In Kaga 1 had a friend, a samurai of low 
rank, named Sugimoto. While he was absent 
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in Adzuma with his lord, his son Kujuro, who 
was fifteen years old, quarrelled with a neigh- 
bor’s son of the same age over a game of check- 
ers, lost his self-control, and, before he could 
be seized, drew his sword and cut the boy 
down. While the wounded boy was under the 
surgeon’s care, Kujuro was in custody, but he 
showed no fear, and his words and acts were 
calm beyond his years. After some days the 
boy died, and Kujuro was condemned 
to hara-kiri. Yhe officer in charge gave 
him a farewell feast the night before he 
died. He calmly wrote to his mother, 
took ceremonious farewell of his keeper and all 
in the house, and then said to the guests: ‘I 
regret to leave you all, and should like to stay 
and talk till day-break; but I must not be 
sleepy when I commit hara-kiri to-morrow, so 
I’ll go to bed atonce. Do you stay at your 
ease and keep on drinking.’ So he went to his 
room and fell asleep, and all were filled with 
admiration as they heard him snore. On the 
morrow he arose early, bathed, dressed him- 
self with care, made all his preparations with 
perfect calmness, and then, quiet and com- 
posed, killed himself. No old, trained, self- 
possessed samurai could have excelled him. No 
one who saw it could speak of it for years 
without tears. 

‘* At the beginning of the affair I wrote to 
his father: ‘Though Kujuro commit hara- 
kiri, he is so calm and collected there need be 
no fear as to his behavior under the ordeal. 
Be at peace.’ But as Sugimoto read the letter 
he remarked: ‘A child often will be brave 
enough as others encourage it before the cau- 
tery is applied, and yet burst into tears when 
it feels the heat. My child isso young that I 
cannot be at peace until I hear that he has 
done the deed with bravery.’ As the proverb 
says, ‘Only such fathers have such sons.’ I 
have told you this that Kujuro may be remem- 
bered. It would be shameful were it to be for- 
—e young a boy performed such a 


J. H.W. 
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Correspondence. 


MILTON AND PLAUTUS. 


To THE Eprtor or THE NarTIon: 

Sir: It would seem that Milton, in his advice 
to Salmasius to go and harg himself (‘‘ nihil 
tibi prius faciendum erit, quam ut pro libro 
tam longo unam tantummodo literam adhuc 
longam ex te facies,’’ Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio, Thatcher's edition, London, 1836, 
p. 705), was thinking of Staphyla’s words in 
Plautus’s ‘‘ Awularia’’ I. i, (‘‘ neque quid- 
quam meliust mihi,,ut unam faciam literam 
longam, meum laqueo collum quando ob- 
strinxero’’). The early translation, ascribed 
by Toland to ‘‘Mr. Washington, a gentleman 
of the Temple,’’ follows Plautus even more 
closely: ‘‘I think the best course that you can 
take will be, for this long book that you have 
writ, to take a halter, and make one long let- 
ter of yourself ’’ (St. John’s edition, vol. i., 
p. 211). 

Is the idea expressed elsewhere in literature? 

GrorGE HEMPLt. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, May 25, 1892. 





COMENIUS ON THE EDOCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Str: Inthe Netion of March 24, on page 
231, yousay: ‘* Female education in common 
schools, this crowning keystone in the arch of 
culture—this new thing under the sun—we 
may claim asa Yankee notion, pure and sim- 
ple.’’ 

The fact is, that female education in com- 
mon schools was not a Yankee notion merely. 
It was recognized, preached, and practised in 
continental Europe even before the landing of 
the Pilgrims, It was championed by that dis- 
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tinguished Bohemian pedagogue, Comenius 
(properly Komensky'), whom Michelet calls le 
premier évangéliste de la pédagogie moderne. 
Comenius became school superintendent and 
teacher as early as 1617 at Fulnek, in Moravia. 
This is what he says about female education 
in the ninth chapter of his ‘ Great Didactics’ 
(in Bohemian), written A. D. 1628-1632. 


** And the schools should be open not only to 
those youths that are rich and more favored, 
but toall the young folksof both sexes, whether 
noble or ignoble, rich or poor. And this be- 
cause: 

**(1.) The aim of all men that are born into 
this world is one and the same, that is, to be 
men, rational beings, masters of nature, 
images of God. Ali, therefore, should be in- 
structed in arts, ethics, and piety. . . . 

‘*(4.) There can be no reason shown why 
women (to speak of them particularly) should 
be kept away from the study of languages 
and of wisdom. For they are human beings, 
images of God, just as we are, equally endowed 
with minds apt to understand words of wis- 
dom, nay, oftentimes honored with a greater 
fineness of wit; Providence equally employs 
them sometimes in great things (as in govern- 
ing men, districts, domains, even entire king- 
doms; also in counselling kings and princes; 
also in the art of medicine, ete.). Why, then, 
should we merely teach them an A BC and then 
drive them away from the books? Do we fear 
their fickleness? The more weshall engage their 
minds in work, the less fickleness (which origi- 
nates in an idle mind) we shall find in them. 
But we must not put into their hands such a 
mediey of books as is given to male pupils 
(which has been a deplorable fact heretofore), 
but only such books as would be.a real help 
and means towards reasonably viewing the 
acts of God and hence acquiring the true wis- 
dom and virtue.”’ 


It will be seen that Comenius advocates not 
only the common school, but also a higher edu- 
cation for women. The ‘Great Didactics’ was 
translated into Latin in 1653 for the Hungarian 
schools and printed at Amsterdam in 1657. It 
is a remarkable fact that in 1654 Comenius was 
offered the Presidency of Harvard College. 

I hope this explanation will suffice. 

Yours, etc., JosEF J. KRAL. 

ANN ARBOR, MicH., May 20, 1892. 





[The extract proves that ‘‘ female educa- 
tion in common schools was early preach- 
ed in Europe” by one man; but not ‘‘ be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims,” which 
was eight years before the work of Come- 
nius began to be published. But nothing 
in the quotation of Mr. Kral shows that 
such education was “ practised” as well as 
preached at that early period. Comenius 
speaks of what ‘‘should be”’—he does not 
appear to state a practice as actually exist- 
ing. He argues in favor of female educa- 
tion as if he were introducing a novelty 
which those he addressed were disinclined 
to admit.—Ep. NATION. } 


QUESTIONS FOR PROF. McMASTER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the year 1798 a well-meaning gen- 
tleman of Philadelphia, George Logan, under- 
took of his own motion to remove the misun- 
derstandings between this country and the 
French Republic. He was politely received in 
France, and came home bearing verbal assur- 
ances that that country was most favorably 
disposed towards America. He was not so 
well received by the public men of his own 
country. In fact, he was most decidedly 
snubbed by the President and Secretary of 
State (McMaster, ‘History of the People of 
the United States,’ vol. ii, p. 409 et seqg.), and 











Congress passed the act of January 30, 1799, 
known as the ‘‘ Logan Act.’’ This act (quot- 
ing it as it stands in the Revised Statutes, sec. 
5335) provides that: 


‘* Every citizen of the United States, whether 
actually resident or abiding within the same 
or in any foreign country, who, without the 
permission or authority of the Government, 
directly or indirectly, commences or carries on 
any verbal or written cerrespondence or inter- 
course with any foreign government, or any 
officer or agent thereof, with an intent to in- 
fluence the measures or conduct of any foreign 
government, or of any officer or agent thereof, 
in relation to any disputes or controversies 
with the United States, or to defeat the mea- 
sures of the Government of the United States; 
and every person, being a citizen of, or resident 
within, the United States, and not duly autho- 
rized, who counsels, advises or assists in any 
such correspondence, with such intent, shall 
be punished,”’ etc., etc. 

On page 35 of the third volume of Prof. 
MecMaster’s History is an account of a trans- 
action in which Don Carlos de Yrujo, the 
then Spanish Minister to the United States, 
was a principal. Prof. McMaster says: 

‘* Not long after the convention of 1802 [be- 

tween the United States and Spain] reached 
the United States, Yrujo, well knowing that 
the omission of the French claims would lead 
totrouble, submitted the question of their just- 
ness to five lawyers of high standing. Two of 
them were Jared Ingersoll and William Rawle, 
leaders of the Philadelphia bar. A third was 
Joseph B. McKean, son of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and brother-in-law of Yrujo. 
The fourth was Peter Stephen Du Ponceau; 
the fifth was Edward Livingston. Concealing 
the names of the Powers, Yrujo stated the case 
in these words.’’ 
Then follows a hypothetical question, framed 
by the Spanish Minister to cover the assumed 
state of facts relating to the three Powers. 
The answer of all five was to the effect that 
‘“the Power B’’ (the United States) had, 
under the facts as stated, no claim upon ‘‘ the 
Power A ’’ (Spain). The opinion of these 
lawyers appears to have been greatly relied 
upon by Spain in the subsequent correspond- 
ence. Prof. McMaster expresses no opinion as 
to their conduct at this point. 

On page 284, however, he treats of the 
treasonable correspondence begun by Timothy 
Pickering, the New England Federalist, with 
the British envoy, Rose. He points out how 
Pickering, who had been Secretary of State, 
and had procured the passage of the ‘‘ Logan 
Act’’ in 1799, himself violated its every provision 
in 1808. Then he tells us ina note: ‘‘ The first 
violation of this statute was in 1804 [1803 ?], 
when the Republican [?] lawyers Rawle, Mc- 
Kean, Ingersoll and Duponceau gave an opi- 
nion to Yrujo.’’ For this statement he gives 
as hisauthority Wharton, ‘ International Law 
Digest,’ sec. 109. In the section quoted we 
find that Dr. Wharton gives, without comment, 
the following: 

‘**Tt was probably unknown to the Spanish 
Government that the lawyers, in giving the 
opinion to which it attaches so much value 
(advising action adver:e to the United States), 
violated a positive statute of their own coun- 
try forbidding communications of any sort 
with foreign governments or agents on sub- 
jects to which their own Government is a par- 
ty’ (Mr. Madison, Sec. of State, to Mr. C. 
Pinckney, Feb. 6, 1804. MSS. Inst., Minis- 
ters).”’ 

This section of Dr. Wharton’s ‘ Digest’ is 
headed ‘‘ Self-Constituted Missions Illegal.’’ 

These long quotations are necessary to an 
understanding of the matter. I can find no 
record of a proceeding under the ‘‘ Logan 
Act’’ involving its interpretation by the 
courts. References to it are made as illustrat- 
ing the assertion by this Government of the 
right of extra-te:ritorial jurisdiction (Whar- 
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ton, ‘Criminal Law,’ sec. 274; United States 
vs. Craig, 28 Fed. Rep., 801). It was clearly 
violated in 1848 by Nicholas P. Trist, who, re- 
fusing to recognize his recall by this Govern- 
ment, persisted in negotiating a treaty with 
Mexico. But I have not been able to find 
any authoritative exposition of it. The allu- 
sion to it on the part of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Madison, was evidently to 
call Mr. Pinckney’s attention to something 
which might be used with rhetorical effect in 
support of a bad case against the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. It could have had no serious bear- 
ing upon the question at issue whether, in giv- 
ing the advice alleged to have been given, 
these lawyers were guilty of an offence against 
the Jaw of their own country or not, and the 
Secretary can scarcely be said, solely upon the 
authority of the passage quoted, to have passed 
upon this question. It might be added that 
some later experiences have not disposed us to 
regard the utterances of a Secretary of State 
as necessarily final authority on legal ques- 
tions. 

The ‘‘ Logan Act’? has been quoted. Does 
it in terms, or in spirit, apply to such an inci- 
dent as that of 1803° If so, where is the line 
to be drawn? Mr. Joseph H. Choate, for ex- 
ample, appeared as counsel in the Sayward 
ease. Surely his action was not a violation of 
this act. Of course it is easy to point outa 
distinction between the cases, but it is far 
easier still to point out a distinction between 
the cases of Logan, Pickering, and Trist, and 
any case in which a lawyer gives advice at the 
request of a foreign Government upon a point 
of law, whether national or international. I 
submit that Prof. McMaster, so far as the au- 
thorities he has cited enable us to judge, has 
been unduly severe. 

The charge is no light one, and if it is un- 
warranted by the facts, it should not be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. If there is better war- 
rant for it than a rhetorical sentence in a com- 
munication between the Secretary of State and 
an American minister, Prof. McMaster ought 
to show it. Dr. Wharton was himself a dis- 
tinguished member of the Philadelphia bar; 
one of the four gentlemen named was a rela- 
tion of his; certainly three of them were men 
whose memory he, in common with every other 
Philadelphia lawyer, held in the highest reve- 
rence, and had he supposed sucb a deduction 
would be drawn from hisquotation of the pas- 
sage of Mr. Madison’s letter, we may reasona- 
bly think he would not have omitted a note of 
protest or explanation. 

Three other questions of interest are suggest- 
ed: first, What were the extenuating circum- 
stances in the case of Mr. Livingston which in- 
duced Prof. McMaster to except him from the 
condemnation of his Philadelphia colleagues ? 
second, Is the note due to the fact that the 
Federalist wrong-doing had to be excused by 
allegations of equal wickedness of the Republi- 
rans ? and third, If this be so, what is Prof. 
McMaster’s authority for classing the men he 
names with the latter party ? 

Yours truly, J.D. B., JR. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 11, 1892, 


Notes. 


Apropos of Prof. Wright’s recent letter in 
these columns on ‘*‘ An English Glacial Myth,"’ 
we are informed that the late Prof. Carvill 
Lewis's large collection of manuscripts and 
drawings embodying in detail his studies of the 
glacial phenomena of Great Britain and Ire- 
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land has been admirably arranged and com- 
pleted by the Rev. Dr. Cross'ey of Birming- 
ham, one of the leading glacial geologists of 
England, and now awaits publication. Two 
appendices have been prepared—one a critical 
examination of Prof. Lewis's investigations in 
the light of more recent knowledge, by Prof. 
Povey F. Kendall; the other consisting of ab- 
stracts from Prof. Lewis’s studies of the living 
and extinct glaciers of Switzerland in the 
summer of 1886-’87, as bearing upon the gla- 
cial deposits of Great Britain. 

Nature for April 28 announces that Dr. A. 
C. Oudemans, Director of the ZoSlogical Gar- 
dens at The Hague, is about to issue, in Eng- 
lish, an historical! and critical treatise on ‘ The 
Great Sea-Serpent,’ in which the reports of 
166 appearances will be examined and largely 
illustrated. 

A new and revised edition of Prof. Good- 
win’s ‘Greek Grammar’ will be ready in June 
of this year (Boston: Ginn & Co.). It has 
been rewritten in many parts, and profits by 
the improvements contained in the new edition 
of ‘ Moods and Tenses.’ 

Upon the completion of ‘‘ The Naulahka ** in 
the Century, this novel by Kipling and Bales- 
tier will be brought out in book form by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Harper & Brothers will publish immediately 
‘The Puritan in Holland, England, and Ame- 
rica,’ by Douglas Campbell; ‘How Women 
Should Ride,’ by ‘* C. de Hurst **; and ‘ Diego 
Pinzon, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492,’ by John Rus- 
sell Coryell. 

* American Ideas for English Readers,’ which 
J. G. Cupples Co., Boston, have in press, is a 
new collection of the late J. R. Lowell's 
speeches and addresses delivered abroad, em- 
bellished with a portrait from the bust by 
Partridge. Mr. Henry Stone furn/’shes an in 
troduction. 

Thomas Whittaker will publish shortly 
Canon Farrar’s sermons on the Ten Com- 
mandments under the title, ‘ The Voice from 
Sinai.’ 

The Proceedings of the first annual meeting 
of the National Conference on University Ex 
tension held in Philadelphia last December 
have been compiled by George Francis James 
and published in a volume of nearly 300 pages 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. One-half of the con 
tents consists of interesting reports of progress 
from the several States and from the Ameri- 
can Society. 

The introduction of manual training in our 
common schools prepares a welcome for the 
handbook on ‘Woodwork’ by 3S. Barter, an 
instructor and organizer of large experience in 
London (Maecmiilan). The book is printed in 
a very handsome and workmanlike manner, 
and very many of the 302 illustrations are pho- 
tographs of bands, tools, and workmen caught 
in the act. It merits the at.ention of teachers. 

The late Prof. Joseph Payne of the London 
College of Preceptors could not at his best 
have been a writer to be read with gusto; but 
his natural dryness is enhanced in the edition 
of his ‘ Lectures on the History of Education,’ 
forming vol. ii. of his Works (Longmans), by 
the fact that we have not finished discourses, 
but rather notes. hese, although frequently 
rewritten, were supplemented by extempora- 
neous illustration which is now lost. We have, 
therefore, a book of reference rather than an 
historical essay for consecutive reading and 
enjoyment. There is an interesting series of 
portraits of educational reformers, from old 
prints. The author's ‘ Visit to German 
Schools,’ notes of a professional tour in 1874, is 
appended to the Lectures in what is virtually 
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t third edition. It is especially occupied with 
observations on the kindergarten. 

‘The Irish Peasant’ (Lomion: Swan Son- 
nenschein; New York: Scribners) is a plain 
and straightforward record of the life of a mid 
dle-class resident of Ireland. The author re 
lates his experience without political or re- 
ligious bias, and his observations have there 
fore an exceptional value. He describes the 
country and the people not graphically, but 
with details which those who are intereste! in 
the subject will find instructive 

Mr. Curtis’s Brooklyn Institute address on 
James Russell Lowell makes an attractive lit 
tle volume in Harper's ‘' Black and White 
Series.’’ It is accompanied by no fewer than 
six portraits of Lowell, some very rare, a view 
of Elmwood, and a facsimile of Lowell's band 
writing; and is altogether a charming souvenir 

A third edition of Clerk Maxwell's * Treatise 
on Electricity and Macnetism’ (the second 
posthumous edition) has issued from the 
Clarendon Press (New York [ncmillan), in 
two volumes. It is in the main a reprint of 
the second edition of ISSI, for Mr. J. J 
Thomson has concluded not to encumber 
with footnotes marking the progress of the sei 
ence, but to add a volume of notes, to which 
something like a consecutive form has been 
given. This volume should appear shortly 

If any field of bibliography is trying 


oe 
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that ventured upon by Mr. 1. Garland Penn 
in his volume ‘The Afro-American Press, and 
its Editors’ (Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co 

To trace with particularity the origin anid 


fortunes of journals conducted by colored men 








in this country is a task which a young man 
born since the war and bred in Virginia is 
bardly competent to execute. Mr. Penn's 
effort is praiseworthy, but it is only a begin 
ning. His work does, however, both name 
and approximately fix in time and place a 
large number of newspapers, and give a full 
series of sketches of colored journa ists of both 
sexes, with portraits. It deserves a niche fn 
anti-slavery collections, with all its imperfec- 
tions and errors, among which we will in- 
stance the strange statement (p. 57) that Dr. 
Delaney ‘‘ was among the first Afro-Ameri 
cans to graduate from Harvard College.’’ 

A publication of very great utility has been 
begun in No. 32 of the Harvard University 
Bulletins, viz., ‘‘ Notes on Special Collections 
to be found in the United States.’’ The Li- 
brary issued three years ago a circular ad- 
dressed to the principal libraries of the coun- 
try, asking for information as to the character 
and extent of their special collections, and this 
(geographically a’phabetical) list is the result. 
rhe first instalment breaks off in New York, 
and the index, which is the key to the topics of 
the notes, is yet to come. It should then 
appear how many foreign (particularly Con- 
tinental) private libraries have been trans- 
ferred en bloc to our public collections, like 
Scherer’s at Adelbert College, Van der 
Meulen’s at the University of Wisconsin, 
Beck’s at the Hartford Theological Semi 
nary, Rinck’s at the Yale Divinity School, 
ete. Such a list as this, of which we may ex- 
pect new editions from time to time, wil! bean 
invaluable guide not only to students, but to 
donors. For example, shall one add to the 
Birney slavery collection at Johns Hopkins 
(1,000 titles), the May collection at Cornell 
(1,000 volumes and 2,000 pamphlets), the Sum- 
ner-Higginson collection at Harvard (869 vol 
umes, 2,300 titles)? There may be judgment 
even in giving away old directories. The Di 
rectory Library of Boston ‘‘ aims to get every 
directory and gazetteer published in this coun- 
ay. 


Beam, 
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The Report of the State Librarian to the 


New Hampshire Legislature for the year end- 
ing October 1, 1891, forms a volume of 344 
pages of considerable value. The appendices 
consist of a list of the State’s official publica- 
tions for the year in question; an index list of 
reports of departments, etc., 1822-1869; a 
check list of laws, 1789-1891; a table of sessions 
of the Legislature, 1776-1891; a sketch of the 
history of the State Library; statistics of pub- 
lic libraries of 300 volumes and upwards; a de- 
scriptive list of the State’s historical and sta- 
tistical publications prior to 1860; and an 
index to the historical matter contained in the 
New Hampshire Registers, 1772-1892, the Po- 
litical Manuals, 1857-1872, and the People 
Handbooks, 1874, 1876, 1877, with biographical 
sketches of the several compilers. 

The first report of the United States Board 
on Geographic Names, 1890-1891 (Washing- 
ton), is a thin volume briefly rehearsing the 
origin of the Board and its achievements, and 
adding a ‘‘list of decisions ’’ as to the ortho- 
graphy of a large number of names, and a list 
of counties in the United States. The Board 
has bad more than 2,000 questions submitted to 
it by the Light-House Board, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Census Office, etc., and 
is now engaged in bringing order out of the 
Alaskan chaos. It has adopted certain princi- 
ples which will guide it hereafter, e. g., tospell 
Center in the Websterian fashion, usage being 
about equally divided ; to use boro for borough, 
burg for burgh, etc. 

Mr. J. H. Hickcox contributes to the Bulle- 
tin of the American Geographical Society for 
March 31 a list of all the topographical Atlas 
sheets published by the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey from the beginning to June 
30, 1890, arranged by States. It is a service 
as great as it must have been laborious. The 
scale, contour interval, and bounding parallel 
and meridian of each sheet are indicated. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
May contains an interesting but not especially 
noteworthy description of the Yellowstone 
Park by Mr. Henry M. Cadell, a member of 
the International Geological Congress held 
in Washington last summer. This is followed 
by an account of the results of the work of the 
Indian Meteorological Department, by Mr. 
H. N. Dickson. He affirms that, for both 
practical and scientific purposes, it is ‘‘ the 
most complete and efficient in existence,’’ and 
that, such is the endless variety of weather 
and climate in India, combined with the regu- 
larity of the annual changes, it is possible to 
state many of the problems of meteorological 
science ‘‘ with a definiteness and precision im- 
possible either in temperate climates, where 
the conditions are too irregular, or in tropical 
climates, strictly so called, where they are too 
uniform.’’ In the observations of the intensi- 
ty of insolation alone can the work of the de- 
partment be regarded as fruitless. After an 
immense outlay of time and money in this di- 
rection, the conclusion reached is that a pro- 
per instrument for estimating the power of so- 
lar radiation remains to be invented. Marked 
success has attended for years the forecasting 
the date of arrival and strength of the mon- 
soon, though the sudden outburst of rain with 
its coming is as yet unexplained. The latter 
part of the paper is devoted to the investiga- 
tions of cyclones, in one of which, the False 
Point cyclone of 1885, the minimum reading of 
the barometer was ‘‘ 27.1 inches, the lowest 
ever recorded.’’ 

The Academy of May 7, in a notice of Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick’s ‘A Transatlantic Holiday,’ says 
that American railway authorities have in- 
vented the term ‘‘heterophemy ’’ to designate 








a condition more or less prevalent, which is de- 
fined to be ‘‘ thinking one thing while saying, 
hearing, or reading another.’’ Had Dr. Mur- 
ray’s Dictionary reached the letter H, the re- 
viewer would or should have known that 
‘* heterophemy ’’ was the creation, in self- 
defence, of the late Richard Grant White. 

Alfred Grévin, the well-known caricaturist 
and designer, whose work has enlivened many 
of the French journals pour rire during the 
last twenty-tive years, died at Saint-Mandé on 
the 5th of May. Besides his sketches in these 
journals, he published a number of little 
albums in water-color or India-ink. He 
devoted himself especially to observation 
of the Parisienne, of all sorts and con- 
ditions; and he _ reproduced his _ sub- 
jects, who were not invariably, perhaps not 
commonly or preferably, grandes dames, with 
astonishing cleverness. He had a light, ro- 
mantic touch, great wit, much grace, much 
originality. He was not, perhaps, a great ar- 
tist. Forain, in comparison with him, is, it 
may be, as Zola is to Daudet, or possibly as 
Zola is to Catulle Mendés. But he was indefi- 
nitely more pleasing than Forain. Grévin had 
been paralyzed for two years, and died of a 
sudden stroke of apoplexy. 

More than one hundred replies having been 
received in response to a preliminary circular 
proposing the organization of a society for the 
preservation and publication of data having 
reference to the settlement and history of Jews 
on the American continent, it has been decided 
to calla meeting in the city of New York, at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, No. 736 
Lexington Avenue, on June 6, 1892, at four 
P. M., to be followed by an evening session, 
commencing at eight P. M. 


—The publishing house of Ollendorff is just 
bringing out a collection of the newspaper ar- 
ticles of Edmond About, under the title of the 
‘Dix-neuviéme Siécle.’ What may well be the 
most interesting part of the book is a long ap- 
preciation of About asa journalist which M. 
Joseph Reinach contributes by way of preface. 
The Temps of May 13 gives nearly three 
columns of extracts from this ‘‘ charming and 
substantial’’ study of About, from which 
it appears that M. Reinach has really made 
a luminous and complete history of him. 
For About was primordially and essentially a 
journalist. He decried his work, but he always 
came back to it: the passion for it was stronger 
than he. And, somewhat oddly, he never 
seemed to get much beyond what he himself 


described as the earliest attitude of the news-. 


paper writer. ‘‘ A man uses his first newspa- 
per,” he said in his ‘ Lettres d’un bon jeune 
homme a sa cousine Madeleine,’ ‘‘as he does 
his first gun. Have you never met,my cousin, 
a twelve-year-old youngster to whom some- 
body has given a gun for a_Christ- 
mas gift? He has powder, shot, caps: the 
universe is his! No human force can re- 
strain him. He overruns the fields, the gar- 
dens, the house itself, with his new gun. He 
intoxicates himself with the noise of its explo- 
sions, with the sme)l of powder, with the de- 
light of killing something. He fires at spar- 
rows, at squirrels, at pigeons, at fowls in the 
barn-yard, at the family cat, at papa or mam- 
ma, if he chances upon no other game.’’ If 
this is not an absolutely accurate description 
of About himself, it comes close enough to him 
tobe amusing. It describes the sort of running- 
fire that he kept up for years in the Figaro, 
the Opinion Nationale, the Gaulois, the Soir, 
the X/X°* Siecle, which he created, and in many 
places besides. 


—It isa pleasure to learn that Kar] Hille- 





brand’s ‘Aus und iiber England,’ forming 
the third volume of his ‘‘ Zeiten, Volker 
und Menschen,’’ has met with sufficient 
success to induce the publisher (Karl Triibner, 
Strassburg) to issue a second edition of these 
delightful and instructive essays. Hillebrand’s 
position among German writers of the present 
generation is unique. Although by natural 
bent and early training inclined to the zesthetic 
ideals of Kant and Goethe, he came to be at 
the same time an ardent admirer of Bismarck. 
In his instincts and affections as German as a 
German well could be, he lived throughout the 
years of his manhood outside of the German 
boundaries, and spent the best of his energies 
in preaching cosmopolitan doctrines. Belong- 
ing to an agg of specialization, himself a punc- 
tilious scholar and painstaking critic, he was 
wholly himself only in striving after broad and 
universal views, and far above the learned re- 
cluse he placed the cultured man of the world. 
To hear such a man give his impressions about 
English life and literature is indeed an uncom- 
mon privilege, and no one interested in the 
subject should fail to read the volume in ques- 
tion if he is not already familiar with it from 
its first edition. It is a pity that Hillebrand’s 
widow should have considered it an act of 
piety to add to the present edition a posthu- 
mous essay which Hiilebrand himself, we are 
sure, would never have allowed to go to press. 
It is a paper on ‘‘Defoe und Robinson Crusoe,”’ 
written originally in French for a popular occa- 
sion, wholly without originality, and abound- 
ing in most un-German and even positively 
ungrammatical sentences. 


—Dr. Scartazzini’s ‘Dante - Handbuch’ 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus), though bearing the 
closest relations to his two similar works, 
should be carefully distinguished from them. 
His ‘Dante’ (Milan, 1883), occupying two 
volumes of MHoepli’s well-known series of 
manuals, translated into English in 1887 by 
Dr. Davidson, became at once the most used 
handbook on the subject. Scartazzini’s second 
work of the kind, which we noticed on its 
appearance, was his ‘ Prolegomeni’ (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus) ; it formed the fourth volume of 
his edition of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ With 
this the present work is almost identical in 
subject-matter; the difference between them 
being that the later volume omits a section on 
the Italian language and literature in the cen- 
tury of Dante, adds a chronological summary 
of the history of the times, brings the bibliogra- 
phies up to date, and corrects a few important 
errors. The structure of the two books is 
also very much the same. The second is, 
however, in no sense a translation of 
the first, but a reworking and  adap- 
tation of his material to the needs of German 
students. The tone, too, of the second is one 
much more characteristic of the author, to 
whom the sceptical mood of the Italian version, 
with its close adherence to Bartoli’s opinions, 
was not altogether becoming. Itis a pleasure, 
moreover, to find him doing honor to the 
memcry of Witte, whom he had before some- 
what slighted, and to the valuable work which 
has been done in America during the last de- 
cade. Mr. Lane’s ‘The Dante Collections in 
Harvard College and Boston Public Libraries ’ 
he calls ‘‘sehr brauchbar und absolut zuver- 
lissig.’? Of Dr. Fay’s ‘Concordance’ he says: 
‘* Dieses Werk . . . wird .. . obne allen 
Zweifel nach und nach als eins der unentbehr- 
lichsten Hiilfsmittel fiir das Studium der 
Divina Commedia anerkannt werden.’’ In 
short, the » Dante-Handbuch’ seems in many 
ways a better book than the ‘ Prolegomeni.’ 
In one form or the other Scartazzini’s work is 
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the best of its kind existing, but in both in- 
stances we must deplore the absence of an 
index. 


—A description of the ruins of Mashonaland 
occupies the larger part of the May Proceed- 
-ings of the Royal Geographical Society. To 
Mr. Bent’s report reference has already been 
made, and it is only necessary to add here that 
the occupation of the gold districts by the Ara- 
bians, of a pre-Mohammedan era, or possibly 
Phoenicians, apparently lasted through cen- 
turies and ceased in some overwhelming cala- 
mity. The probability is that they were de- 
stroyed by some great irruption from the north 
of the ancestors of the present Bantf races. 
The remarkable round tower which appears in 
more than one of the Zimbabwe ruins ‘‘ doubt- 
less corresponded to the sacred tower of 
the Midianites called Penuel, or ‘the Face 


of God,’ which Gideon destroyed.’’ Mr. 
Robert M. W. Swan, the companion of 
Mr. Bent in his researches, contributes 


some purely scientific notes, in which he says 
that though the ancient diggers must have ob- 
tained a great quantity of gold, ‘‘ there is no 
reason to suppose that they have exhausted the 
reefs; indeed, I have seen at the bottom of old 
workings the reef continuing and carrying 
visible gold.’’ He draws attention especially 
to the orientation of the buildings, in which 
the instances to the setting sun at the solstices 
are more numerous than those to the rising sun. 
In one part of the great wall of the fortress 
there is a very narrow doorway, not running 
at right angles with the wall, but north and 
south. This arrangement occasioned much 
perplexity as to the reason, until investigation 
proved that the line of sight to a person stand- 
ing at the altar was through the main doorway 
of the great temple and then through this slit in 
the wall. It was ‘‘ probably used to observe the 
transit of stars over the meridian, and thus to 
mark the time at night.’’ These temples are of 
peculiar interest, as they are the only known in- 
stance of orientation in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of these papers before the Society, Mr. 
H. H. Howorth, author of the ‘ History of the 
Mongols,’ called attention to the fact that the 
specimens of Chinese celadon and Persian por- 
celain found at Zimbabwe dated from the 
ninth or tenth century, thus determining ap- 
proximatively the later date of the history of 
the ruins. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS. 


Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Collected 
and edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 
Harper & Bros. 1892, 

Dr. BrRKBECK HILL may now be almost said 
to have made Dr. Johnson his own. His edi- 
tion of Boswell’s biography, which was re- 
viewed in these columns five years ago, it may 
be presuming too much upon the gift of pro- 
phecy to declare definitive; but it is certainly 
safe to say that many years will pass before 
there is even an attempt to supersede it. Since 
that time, other works bearing on the same 
general subject or period have come out under 
his editorial supervision. To the previous obli- 
gations to his Jabors under which students of 
the eighteenth century lie, there is now to be 
added this first collection ever made of John- 
son’s correspondence. 

It isnot a complete collection in itself, for 
these volumes are in a measure supplemental 
to those containing Boswell’s Life; and the 
letters printed in Mr. Hill’s edition of that 
work, though recorded here, are not repro- 
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duced. Moreover, it is plainly intimated in 
the preface that certain correspondence which 
is known to be in existence could not be se- 
cured, through the refusal of its owner or own- 
ers to have it printed. But in all other par- 
ticulars the work is as complete as could now 
be made by the most unwearied industry in 
collection and wide knowledge of the period in 
elucidation. Nothing that came from John- 
son’s pen has been omitted as too unimportant. 
All known possible sources of material have 
been carefully searched. Even the informa- 
tion contained in auctioneers’ catalogues of 
autograph letters finds itself carefully gather- 
ed. Whenever, in such cases, extracts appear 
which have been given to whet the appetite of 
buyers, these are duly set down in their proper 
place, and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
in some instances their mention here will lead 
eventually to the recovery and publication of 
the whole text. Other unknown letters un- 
doubtedly still continue to exist in the desks of 
collectors and will from time to time be 
brought to light; but in these two great works 
connected with Johnson Mr. Hill has a right to 
congratulate himself that he has succeeded in 
printing about ninety letters previously un- 
known to the general public. The whole num- 
ber of all sorts, it may be added, which he has 
collected from various quarters and inserted in 
these two volumes, or the existence of which 
he has indicated, amounts to over eleven hun- 
dred. 

The work is further enriched by a wealth of 
annotation which differs from most annota- 
tion in being exceedingly readable—in some in- 
stances, it must be said, much more readable 
than the matter it sets out to explain. Mr. 
Hill, as in duty bound, is an ardent admirer of 
Johnson, but this does not lead him to be unjust 
to adversaries. Only once have we detect- 
ed in him any sign of falling from grace on 
that score. This occurs in his mention of Anna 
Seward. Her he speaks of as ‘‘an affected, 
tiresome, spiteful, and mendacious creature, 
who wrote bad verses and disgraced Walter 
Scott by being one of his correspondents.’ As 
if this were not sufficient to denote the degraded 
level to which she dragged down the great no 
velist, he adds that Scott even ‘‘ went so far 
as to write a preface to what was called her 
Poetical Works.’’ We are not particularly in- 
terested in championing the cause of an au- 
thoress who, in her dislike and depreciation of 
Johnson, often displayed a petty feminine spite- 
fulness, but in the characterization which she 
receives here the sense of proportion has been 
lost. The measure that is meted out to her is 
of a much harder kind than that dealt out to 
far greater offenders against truth and justice. 
It contrasts curiously with the comparatively 
tender way in which mention is made of Ba- 
retti, who, though he escaped hanging for the 
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ter, whether old or new, contained in these 
volumes, does practically nothing to remove. 
The and marked 


Johnson's early London life leave scarcely a 


suffering which 


struggle 


record of themselves in any correspondence 


that has come down. From that source, in- 


light is ever likely to be 


thrown upon those weary years in which he 


deed, no further 


was fighting that long battle with hunger and 
hardship and disease which he had plainly in 
mind when, at the age of sixty-four, he wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale that all he could look back upon 
was ‘‘a life diversified by misery, spent part 
in the sluggishness of penury, and part under 
the violence of pain, in gloomy discontent or 
importunate distress.*’ 

Letters covering this period and giving in 
formation as to bis actions and sufferings are 
in truth never likely to be discovered, for the 
very good reason that they are likely never to 
have been written. He who found it so easy te 
talk, rarely took of his own accord to the task 
of composition. Nor will Johnson, in spite of 
the plea set up for him by the present editor, 
be ever known as a great letter-writer, hardly 
even asa good on». This is not saying that in 
these two volumes there is not much weighty 
observation, much acute comment, much that 
would be found interesting in itself, even did it 
not have the additional interest of having been 
written by the most famous literary man that 
England then possessed. But 
of 
sets off the hastiest productions of the born let 


the indetinable 


charm unconscious self-revelation which 
ter-writer, is not to be found either among the 
the details that 


make up no small share of this correspondence. 


valuable reflections or dry 


If any exception is to be made to this view, 
it is in the letters written to Mrs. Thrale, pub- 


lished by her in 1788, and finding, of course, 
n them Johnson 
ortunately they 


share of his correspond - 


their due place in this work. I 
ani f 





is certainly at his best, 
take upa very large 
ence. To them in this edition are appended 
the by Baretti in a 
copy of the original work which is now in the 
British Museum. 
all the delightful 


marginal notes written 
Brief as these are, they have 
qualities which are imparted 
to expression when unscrupulous mendacity 
under 
They are 


acts the inspiration of bitter hatred. 
therefore almost invariably enter- 
The editor that Baretti’s 
statements received with caution. 
This is putting the fact very mildly in regard 
to this Italian bravo, 


remarks 


taining. 


are to be 


The truth is that in this work there lingers a 
faint but st of the violent 
social the literary 


? 


ll perceptible echo 


convulsion which shook 


| circles of London towards the end of the last 


; century. 


The public sentiment of Great Bri- 


| tain has never got over the sense of outrage it 


death of a man he killed in a brawl, deserved | 


that fate half-a-dozen times for the assassina- 
tions of private character he attempted. 

The letters themselves, as has been intimat- 
ed, yield frequently in interest to the annota- 
tion. Important, too, as they are to the study 
of the man and of the period, they cannot be 
said to contribute much that is new to the 
knowledge we already possess. The addition 
upon which the editor justly prides himself the 
most is the letter written by Johnson to his 
wife in 1740. In this the husband, then thirty- 
one years of age, addresses the wife of fifty- 
one as ‘‘my dear girl,’’ and indulges in other 
expressions of tenderness which will excite re- 
spect in some minds and amusement in others. 
But about the first half of his career there ex- 
ists a blank in our knowledge which the mat- 


experienced when it was discovered that the 
widow cf an English brewer had actually had 
the audacity to take for her second husband an 


Italian music master. The feeling does not, 


| of course, exhibit itself here in the foul-mouth- 


| ed 


| Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life. 


| time. 


way in which it found expression at the 
It does not take on the form of slander- 
us misstatement to which, at a later period, 
Macaulay gave wide currency in his review of 
Still it is 
and if it be traced in an editor 


here ; can 


| so scrupulously accurate and fair-minded as 





Mr. Hill undoubtedly is, we can feel reasona- 
bly confident that the feeling has assumed the 
character of an inborn national grudge and is 
now transmitted in the blood. Yet there has 
never been any pretence, outside of unfounded 
and malicious gossip,that the marriage of Mrs. 
Thrale and Piozzi was an unhappy one. There 
is no questicn that the person principally con- 
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ation. 





cerned never regretted it and never had reason 
to regret it. There is no question that she lived 
a much happier life with her second husband 
than she did with her first. Thrale was far 
from being the intellectual equal of his wife, 
nor was he always considerate of her feelings. 
It is accordingly easy to comprehend and to 
sympathize with the sense of relief that must 
have been hers after his death, when, to adopt 
the lofty language of Boswell in describing the 
state of things then existing, ‘‘ the manly au- 
thority of the husband no longer curbed the 
lively exuberance of the lady.’’ 

A foreigner might well suppose that an 
Englishman of the present day would be glad 
to have forgotten the senseless howl with 
which the most cultured society of the land 
greeted at the time the second marriage of Mrs, 
Thrale, as, in addition to the vulgarity of its 
course, the act was one which did not concern 
it in the least. Apparently it issomething that 
continues to be regarded with pride. The 
present publication of the correspondence ren- 
ders it therefore appropriate to say that amid 
all the ribaldry which found vent on that occa- 
sion, the letter of Johnson (vol. ii., p. 405) to 
the woman to whom he owed so much bears 
easily the palm in brutality. Rough in its 
language and coarse in its suggestion, it is 
from any and every point of view utterly in- 
defensible. The dignified reply which the re- 
cipient of this choice epistle made to the in- 
sults it contained has been preserved, and in 
this instance there is no possibility of resorting 
to the insinuation that it has been either forged 
or worked over. It gives the reader a high 
idea of her character and spirit, and of her 
superiority in sentiment and feeling to the 
crowd of reputable and disreputable busy- 
bodies by whom she was hounded. In fact, the 
only persons who now appear to any advan- 
tage in this sorry business are the two who 
were then assailed with the coarsest terms of 
abuse. 

The letters to Mrs. Thrale in this volume are 
more than three hundred in number, and, as a 
whole, are far the most important and inte- 
resting of any that Johnson ever wrote. They 
have required, as the editor tells us, and as we 
can well believe, much the greatest amount of 
labor in annotation. While deprecating his 
doubtless unconscious tendency to put the 
worst construction upon her acts and motives, 
we have no words save those of praise for the 
manner in which he has performed his task 
here as in all other cases. These volumes, in 
fact, are throughout models of conscientious 
editing. Mr. Hill, at the close of his preface, 
expresses the hope that the same generous 
treatment will be accorded to the present work 
dealing with Johnson which the previous one 
obtained. There can be no question as to the 
reception that it will meet with from all stu- 
dents familiar with the time of which it treats. 
His edition of the ‘ Life of Johnson’ received 
the generous treatment of which he speaks, for 
the very adequate reason that it fully deserved 
it. To the same treatment for the same reason 
this edition of Johnson’s letters is entitled. It 
would indeed be a matter of discredit to con- 
temporary criticism if the painstaking labor, 
the wide-embracing research, and the exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge which have been 
brought to bear upon the illustration of this 
work did not meet with the ample recognition 
and hearty welcome which they fully merit. 
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THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM LEE. 


Letters of William Lee, Sheriff and Alderman 
of London, Commercial Agent of the Conti- 
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nental Congress in France, and Minister to 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, 1766-1783. 
Collected and edited by Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford. 8 vols. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Histo- 
rical Printing Club. 1891. 


WE are in no danger of lacking material for 
the study of the diplomatic relations of our 
country with the continent of Europe in the 
period of the Revolutionary War. During the 
last ten years much has been published: the 
four large quartos of Doniol, the twelve folio 
cases of facsimiles of Stevens, not to speak of 
such minor works as Durand’s ‘New Materi- 
als’ and the chapter of Mr. Jay on the nego- 
tiations for peace, published in the seventh 
volume of Mr. Winsor’s ‘ Narrative and Criti- 
cal History.’ Nor do we seem likely soon 
to see a cessation of activity in this rather 
small field. Mr. Isham promises us two vol- 
umes on Silas Deane, Mr. Stevens announces 
thirty-eight more of his folio cases, and Mr. 
Ford, while he bestows on the weary student 
three volumes on the trivial subject of William 
Lee, tells us that his brother, Mr. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, is collecting the writings of William 
Lee’s brother Arthur. And, after all is said 
and done, when the reader of American histo- 
ry has plodded through this enormous mass of 
material, how much better off will he be than 
his more fortunate elder brother, who relied on 
the researches of Sparks and Bancroft? How 
much did those early investigators leave to be 
gleaned after them ? Something undoubtedly, 
but not a very great deal: a little more sym- 
pathy with the trials and troubles of Silas 
Deane, a little clearer view of the negotiations 
for peace, a little more gratitude for the ser- 
vices of Adams and Jay, a little more con- 
tempt for Arthur Lee, and a little firmer con- 
viction that William Lee, the writer of these 
letters, was of no importance whatever. 

The name of William Lee is not unfamiliar 
to the readers of our Revolutionary history. 
To most of them, however, it is little more 
than a name. They know that Arthur Lee 
had a brother who was an alderman of Lon- 
don, and that the brother did some commer- 
cial or diplomatic work on the Continent. That 
is all they know, and it would be as well for 
the reputation of William Lee that they should 
know no more, The editor of these letters 
tells us that both William and Arthur have 
‘*suffered greatly at the hands of their bio- 
grapher.’’ He refers, we suppose, to Mr. 
Richard H. Lee of Leesburg, Virginia, who in 
1825 published a memoir of his grandfather, 
Richard Henry Lee, and in 1829 a Life of 
Arthur Lee. Let us see how William fares 
at his own hands and at the hands of his pre- 
sent editor. 

We learn from Mr. Ford’s introduction that 
late in 1766, or early in 1767, William Lee ac- 
companied his brother Arthur to England, to 
engage in mercantile pursuits. In these he 
would appear to have met with some success, 
but his most marked activity was of a politi- 
cal character. He became a thorough-going 
partisan of John Wilkes, and in July, 1773, 
was elected a Sheriff of London. Of his con- 
duct in that office we are given but one im- 
portant example: 

‘*In November occurred an election for a 
Member of Parliament, in which the contest 
of faction ran high. The ‘ ministerial’ candi- 
date was John Roberts, and against him 
Wilkes pitted the Lord Mayor, Frederick Bull, 
whose advancement had been due entirely to 
his wealth and his unbounded admiration for 
‘Squinting Jack,’ as the political ‘boss’ of 
the city was familiarly called. Poor Roberts 
was unmercifully treated during the poll, and 


his descent from the hustings was marked by 
an outbreak in which he was jostled, trod on, 





his shins broken, and he was generally ill- 
treated. That the election was an honest one 
can hardly be asserted with confidence, for 
tricks that are still employed in _ political 
elections were fully resorted to—charges of 
bribery, scurrilous paragraphs, forged utter- 
ances, personal intimidation, and colonization 
of voters. The Sheriffs presided, and were 
sup to preserve order, but in this case 
their partisanship appeared to have got the bet- 
ter of their discretion. One Hunt,who claimed 
to be a member of the Armourers and Braziers’ 
Company, had cast his vote for Bull, when he 
was charged with being no livery-man—a 
charge that was true. Sheriff Lee, however, 
settled the matter by seizing the challenger by 
the collar, putting him in charge of the con- 
stables, and detaining him for some hours, 
while the dishonest voter went free. The in- 
jured freeholder advertised Lee in the papers 
as one ‘ whose personal capacity I despise and 
hold in the utmost contempt.’ ”’ 


So much for the writer of these letters as a 
municipal officer. Presently the troubles be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies became 
more acute. Lee was forward in promoting 
the preparation and delivery of petitions in fa- 
vor of the American cause to the King and the 
House of Commons. His election as an alder- 
man from the Aldgate Ward showed him to be 
a person of influence. His advice to his own 
countrymen in America might, therefore, be 
supposed to be weighty. It was proposed in 
the colonies to bring the British merchants to 
a sense of the folly of quarrelling with their 
countrymen beyond seas, by stopping the 
exportation of tobacco from Virginia and 
Maryland. Lee approved of the plan and en- 
couraged its execution, but at the same time 
instructed his correspondents to forward to 
him a large quantity of the article before the 
trade was stopped. It does not seem to have 
occurred to this perfervid patriot that every 
pound thus sent would tend to make the co- 
ercive measures of his friends in America less 
operative in England; his care in the matter 
was chiefly for his own pocket. 

The progress of political events seems to 
have put an end to William Lee’s commercial 
business in England, for in October, 1776, we 
find him hinting to his brother Richard Henry 
that ‘‘the prospect of starving is by no means 
agreeable,’’ and that he would like an ap- 
pointment as mercantile agent somewhere on 
the Continent. And the hint was taken. In 
April, 1777, Lee received word that he had 
been made commercial agent at Nantes, in 
conjunction with one Thomas Morris, a half- 
brother of Robert Morris, the financier of the 
American Confederation. Lee therefore pro- 
ceeded to France, and immediately began to 
take part in the violent quarrels which divided 
the small set of Americans in that country. 
The commissioners, or diplomatic agents, of 
Congress were Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, 
and Arthur Lee. The last of these was bicker- 
ing openly with the second, and more covertly 
with the first. Thomas Morris, who had had 
sole charge of the commercial agency at 
Nantes, was a hopeless drunkard. At the 
time of William Lee’s arrival, Morris’s con- 
duct was under investigation at the hands of 
one John Ross, a friend of his elder brother and 
patron, Robert Morris. A nephew of Franklin, 
named Jonathan Williams, had been charged 
by Deane with the sale of prizes brought 
into French ports by American privateers. 
This had been done before the news of Lee’s 
appointment as commercial agent had reached 
France, and was a consequence of Morris’s in- 
capacity. Lee, however, chose to take it in 
dudgeon. He could do nothing with Morris 
himself, but he did not want anybody else to 
do anything. He did not long retain the 
agency. In October ho received a commission 
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as Minister of the United 
of Berlin and Vienna. He remained in Paris, 
however, for some months. At the end of 
January, 1778, Thomas Morris died. After a 
squabble with Ross, William Lee seized his 
papers and carried them off to Paris, and thus 
ended the affairs of the agency at Nantes. 

In Austria, Lee accomplished absolutely 
nothing, and he did not go to Prussia. His one 
diplomatic achievement was the concoction of 
the draft of a treaty with a Dutchman named 
De Neufville, representing the Grand Pension- 
ary of Amsterdam. This draft was never 
adopted by any person or corporation empow- 
ered to make treaties, and would be utterly 
unimportant were it not that a copy of it was 
found in the papers of John Laurens when the 
latter was captured at sea by the British in 
October, 1780, and formed the excuse for the 
outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain 
and Holland. William Lee’s commission was 
recalled on the 8th of June, 1779, and he 
sank from comparative into positive insignifi- 
cance. His chief characteristics were restless 
activity and suspicion of those about him. His 
sense of personal honor is shown by the at- 
tempt, which he made while waiting in Paris 
to go on his diplomatic mission, to use the early 
intelligence he was likely to receive as minister 
in stock-jobbing operations in London. 

The volumes which contain this collection 
are very handsome in appearance. Mr. Ford 
has performed his task with industry and care. 
If the letters of William Lee were to be pub- 
lished at all, we could hardly ask that they 
should be better published. The editor’s notes 
are painstaking and appear to be accurate. 
It is clear that he has not printed nearly the 
whole of the letters which have been before 
him. It is possible that a different selection 
might have given us more of the human and 
social side of William Lee and his correspond- 
ents; but we fancy that the fault here lies with 
the writer and not with the editor. There was 
not much in William Lee, and what there was 
was not very good. 


Moral Teachings of Science. By Arabella B. 

Buckley. D. Appleton & Co. i892. 
ANOTHER subject so important, vast, and diffi- 
cult it would be hard to name—a subject which 
not every philosopher of the first rank would 
be competent adequately to treat. Not mere 
clear insight into one aspect of philosophy is 
sufficient; a full appreciation of what belongs 
to the spirit of all the different leading schools 
of thought is required. To say that the sub- 
ject is far beyond the powers of the authoress 
is no disparagement. Nor has she attempted 
any thorough or philosophical discussion. It 
is not science which has dictated her teachings, 
but traditional ideas, for which she ingeniously 
finds considerable countenance in facts of na- 
tural history. But these facts are somewhat 
isolated and sporadic; they are not the leading 
facts of any current scientific theory. That 
they play so little part in science perhaps indi- 
cates a defect in scientific theories. 

Two widely different things might be under- 
stood by the ‘‘ moral teachings of science.’ 
In the first place, the prosecution of scientific 
research necessarily requires and strengthens 
certain moral qualities, quite independently of 
what the results of that research may be, and 
the moral teachings involved must undeniably 
be good so far as they go, although they may be 
one-sided, fortifying only a part of the moral 
nature, and leaving another part neglected. The 
first of these teachings is perfect fairness and 
moral indifference as to the outcome of any 
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inquiry. Suppose, for instance, the inquiry be 
as to the correct reading of a text of Scripture, 
**Thou shalt not steal,’’ or ‘* Thou shalt steal.’’ 
(We purposely select an impossible case, in 
order to free the example from perplexities. ) 
There is a conclusive argument to be drawn 
from the moral nature of man that the former 
and not the latter must be the correct reading. 
Nevertheless, in estimating the force of the 
purely historical evidence—in order to be scien- 
tific, in order to be logical—we must for the 
time being remove, if we can, all such prepos- 
sessions from our mind, and look upon the two 
commandments with an indifferent eye; not 
rejecting any considerations, but putting them 
aside for the time being. Many great scientists 
go to church, and are there very unlike what 
they are in their laboratories. At one time 
they are studying one aspect of truth, at 
another time another. To regard either aspect 
fairly and honestly, the other must for the time 
be excluded. If they conflict, the presumption, 
the faith of the scientific man is, that it is be- 
cause the last word has not been said, on one 
side orontheother; atany rate, it must at least 
be hoped that there is an ultimate resting- 
place which will be satisfactory from both 
points of view. 

Perfect candor in recognizing facts and their 
bearings, without trying to explain away real 
difficulties so as to make out a decided conclu- 
sion, is the very first point of scientific morals. 
To get at the facts of observation, uncolored 
by any theory or doctrine, moral, political, or 
physical, is what the scientific man must strive 
for. It does not please him at all to have his 
observations agree too well with one another. 
It makes him suspect that something is wrong. 
An obstinate discrepancy is his delight, be- 
cause it shows that he is on the road to learn 
ing something he does not yet know. It wasa 
little discrepancy in the place of the planet 
Mars, of a fourth of the breadth of the moon, 
that forced Kepler, who would not blink it, to 
the discovery of his first two laws,and so made 
the discovery of Newton possible, and open- 
ed the way for all modern No- 
thing, it is true, is more common than to 
find admirable 


science. 
scientific men strangely in 
capable of seeing the force of certain kinds 
of evidence; as many medical men long were 
blind to the the 
of acute constitutiona! diseases, 


evidences of germ-theory 
Perhaps they 
are even better scientific men for that, 
a limited field; but in a broader field it isa 
fatal defect. Let lawyers have their rules for 
excluding certain kinds of testimony if they 
will, but science must exclude nothing, not 
even the fancies and traditions of men. On the 
other hand, science must not confound differ 
ent orders of premises. It must let instincts 
and superstitions have their say, unchecked, 
and listen to them; and then it must let scien 
tific observation have its say, equally uncheck- 
ed. Science will erect a theory which shall do 
full justice to both orders of facts, if it 
But whether it can or not, it will collect 
facts in all departments to see whether they 
confirm an existing theory or suggest a new 
one. 

But Mrs. Buckley Fisher rightly understands 
by the ‘‘moral teachings of 


within 


can. 


new 


science ** some- 
thing different from such teachings of scien- 
tific logic. She means the moral and spiritual 
beliefs and tendencies which are in harmony 
with the discoveries and theories of science 
Now, to hold that these moral teachings of 
science are necessarily sound and wholesome is 
an utterly unscientific belief, because it is not 
barne out by facts, but is merely an airy op- 


tintism. Science is incomplete; it is essentially 
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incomplete, for what we mean by science is 
the sum of human activity at any epoch in the 
path of discovery; and were everything once 


found out, this activity must cease. True sci- 


ence never pronounces an ultimatum. Philo 
sophical writers are alwaysdoing so. Men like 
Spencer lay down the principle of the conser 


vation of energy as an ultimate, primordial 
principle of the universe; but a pure scientist 
is puzzled to know what can be meant by such 
atruth. For him the conservation of energy 
isa principle which he may safely assume in 


all reasoning about large and unorganized 
masses, and with little hesitation for molecules 
and atoms, and which is certainly applicable 
to a great extent at least, in regard to living 
matter. But what 


means, or Whether it means anything at all, 


absolute universality 


he does not know nor greatly care. Science is 
dealing only with what is likely to come into 
the field of experience in a moderate time. It 
has nothing whatever to eternal 
verities, and its moral teachings are necessari 


ly defective if such verities have anything to 


say about 


do with morals. But science really makes no 
pretence to teaching spiritual things; and what 


are rightly enough called its moral teachings— 





that is to say, the views of spiritual questions 
which have a general resemblance to the dis 
coveries science has made up to date . 
trines for which science does not vouch in the 
least. 

Nobody who analyzes these teachings under 
standingly and without bias can well deny 
that, so far, they have been in the main dis 
The first venera! fea 
ture of nature which attracted the attention of 


tinctly anti-Christian. 


modern scientists was the prevalence of 
chanical law; and Robert Boyle, one of 
most devout of Christians, formulated the me- 
chanical philosophy according to which the 
works like Make this 
proposition absolute and universal, and it jars 


utterly with the creed of 


universe a machine. 
Christendom, for it 
leaves no room for final causes, 


self made room for them by limitati: 
| 


Boyle hin 
ns of the 
For instance, he hel } 


beginning there was no such mechanism, unt 


proposition. that int 
God had made his plans; and that, that done, 
the whole character of his action was changed. 
a fearful want of phil 
unity about such a conception 


There is SO} hical 
The natural 
**teaching *’ of science, though far from being 


a scientific conclusion, is that all appearance 
of final causation is illusory. Christ taught 
that God loves his children, and that not in an 
entirely inscrutable way, but humanly, so that 


intercourse between each man and 


God, and prayers are sent up and answered. 


there is 
% 


¢ 


Yet the ‘ teachings ** of science reduce God to 
ti 


@ condition of a limited monarch, acting un- 
der laws which leave no room for personal 
favors. This view has penetrated so far that 
when Tyndall proposed a prayer test, the atti- 
tude of the clergy was less courageous by far 
than that of Elijah towards the Tyndalls of his 
day. 

The Autobio- 
Macmillan & 


Recollections of a Happy Life. 
graphy of Marianne North. 
Co. 2 vols., pp. 351-337. 

Miss NoRTH was in many ways a notable 

woman, and when she died in 1890, she left be- 

hind her this interesting record of her travels, 
which has been edited by her sister, Mrs. John 

Addington Symonds. Of many minor errors 

we note a few which might be corrected ina 

second edition: Brooklyn for Brookline, Ongar 
for Ogden, Tahoo for Tahoe, Denning for 

Deming, Alldine for Aldine, Puebla for Pu- 

eblo, Bernard for Barnard; while okra is dis- 
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guised as accro (which the table of errata says 
should be okery), and milreis is written millen 
reis. Moreover, dates are important in some 
books of travel, because of the rapid changes 
which take place, but instead of being given 
at the top of each page in these volumes, the 
years are inserted in the text in the most 
casual and unexpected places. 

Miss North began to travel at an early age. 
While still a girl, her father took her all over 
Europe, ard they were driven from one capi- 
tal to another by the troubles of 1848, reaching 
Dresden the very day before Wagner, not yet 
the world-famous, led the mob which assaulted 
the palace. It may have been owing to this 
experience that she failed to appreciate what 
she calls ‘‘ the endless weariness of the music 
of the future,’’ but it is more probable that, 
in spite of some early training in singing, 
she had inherited some of her father’s feeling 
toward music, which led him to consider it 
‘fa horrid noise which must be submitted to 
for the sake of others who like it.’’ This 
theory finds confirmation in her confession 
that she disliked poetry. Before reaching 
womanhood, Miss North had arrived at the 
conclusion that English society, especially 
that of the country squires, was extremely 
dull—an opinion that is shared by many un- 
prejudiced observers at the present time. She 
very much preferred wandering about Europe 
with her father, which she did for many years, 
and it is to be presumed that during this period 
she acquired some of the independence and 
savoir faire which characterized her later life. 


Her serious travelling, during which she was 
almost entirely without companionship, began 
in 1871, after her father’s death, and continued 
for some fifteen years. During that period she 
visited this country, Jamaica, Brazil, Tene- 
riffe, Japan, Borneo, Java, Ceylon, India, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, South 
Africa, the Seychelles Islands, and Chili, and 
several of these countries more than once. She 
was very far removed from the ordinary globe- 
trotter, who wanders from place to place in or- 
der to kill time, and sees little or nothing but 
the bills of fare in the different hotels. On the 
contrary, she had a keen sense of the beautiful 
in scenery, especially tropical scenery, and to 
a less degree in architecture, while her com- 
ments on men and manners are generally origi- 
nal and intelligent. Of humor she shows occa- 
sionally what mineralogists call a trace, as, for 
instance, in the story of a stout and fashionably 
dressed lady at a ball who was horrified by the 
cannibal King of Fiji’s admiration of her arms 
when she learned that these are esteemed the 
choicest morsels of human flesh! Like other 
travellers, she found the Dyaks of Borneo the 
most truthful, polite, and contented of all 
savage races, although professing no religion at 
all. She was very decidedly of opinion that, 
except in unfavorable climates, the white man 
must inevitably drive out the colored—a view 
which it would be difficult to maintain success- 
fully. 

However, it was not to study sociological 
questions that Miss North made her long jour- 
neys. As far as possible she avoided large 
towns and the society of tennis-playing Eng- 
lish people, and wandered into by-ways and 
remote districts where she could paint the 
wonderful plants and trees free from the inter- 
ruptions of the idle and frivolous. This was 
her hobby and her life-work, and in the pur- 
suit thereof she underwent discomforts and 
privations which would have daunted a less 
courageous soul, and which undoubtedly short- 
ened her life. In one of her sleeping-places in 
Africa, she says, ‘* Lizards and rats were per- 





petually on the move, but when once | knew 
what they were, they no longer disturbed me.’’ 
To be able to sleep at all under such circum- 
stances argues a nervous organization uncom- 
mon among men and certainiy very rare 
among women. By dint of incessant labor, 
and in the face of many difficulties, she finally 
completed a collection of paintings covering 
the whole range of tropical vegetation, and 
these she presented to the nation, and they can 
now be seen at Kew Gardens. The Queen, be- 
ing advised that she could not make Miss 
North a baronet, sent her her photograph in- 
stead, but it is probable that the successful 
completion of her task was in itself a more 
precious reward than any honor a grateful 
sovereign could bestow. 





Our English Homer; or Shakspere Histori- 
cally Considered. By Thomas W. White. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE Baconian theory of the authorship of 
Shakspere’s plays receives a curious contribu- 
tion in the work whose title we give. The au- 
thor improves on the old theory by informing 
us that the plays were written by everybody 
except Shakspere. Greene, Nash, Peele, Dray- 
ton, Marlowe, Daniel, Lodge, Chapman, and 
‘*Unknown’’ make up the list, with Bacon as 
author of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Timon,’’ ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,’’ and the Roman plays, and as ‘‘ reviser ’’ 
of the others, originally composed by the dra- 
matists named above. The way of it is suffi- 
ciently exposed by the following extract: ‘‘ We 
say nothing of the loose life which ruined the 
morals of his [Shakspere’s] associates. But he 
is a mere Jack-of-all-trades—a man with a 
tiger’s heart, who would allure scholars to do 
his work, fawn on them, suck their brains, and 
cast them off when they had served his turn; 
while, for we cannot omit this, he would repre- 
sent to the world that their works were his 
own.’’ The argument is, that Shakspere in- 
vented a dramatic ‘‘ sweating ’’ scheme, hired 
the poor University men to compose plays, paid 
them just enough to keep them subject to his 
will, and at the same time taught them de- 
bauchery in order the more surely to enslave 
them by necessity, and finally, as they died 
under his tyranny, assumed their works, had 
Bacon revise them, and then made the wise 
courtier his last mouthful. 

The book is pretentious and wears a certain 
semblance of learning; consequently a few 
more quotations from it may be given in illus- 
tration of its quality. Here, first, is a passage 
on the origin of Greek tragedy out of the 
Bacchanal choruses: ‘‘From all we know of 
those songs, they seem to have been very simi- 
lar to our old-fashioned negro minstrelsy—dis- 
connected tirades, full of impudent allusions, 
and accompanied by the grotesque humor pro- 
per to those who were drunk. Nor were the 
Bacchanals themselves very different in ap- 
pearance to our earlier sable songsters.’’ Here 
is the origin of Italian drama: ‘‘ When, there- 
fore, their [the Goths’] slaves—and all the 
Romans spared had been absorbed either in 
marriage or servitude—began to compose plays 
for their entertainment, they naturally com- 
bined the Roman dramas of their recollection 
with the fairy legends they had been compelled 
to accept; and as the former were all imitated 
from the Greek, that combination arose which 
is seen in‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’’ 
Here is the origin of Venice: ‘‘ Of all the world 
the Venetians exhibited the most violent hatred 
of the whole Saracen race. Rather than sub- 
mit to their sway, they had deserted the fertile 
regions of Italy and had taken refuge on those 





barren sand-banks which ultimately became 
Venice.’’ This is apropos of the statement that 
‘* Othello’’ is from the Spanish, supported as 
follows: ‘‘ As the reader will have gathered 
from our remarks, we have been unable to put 
our hand on the Spanish piece whose existence 


we suggest. We have not even got notice of it 
from books. But that need not create any 
surprise.’’ It doesn’t. Did the author ‘‘ get 


notice from books’’ of the statement on his 
first page that the ‘‘ Lower Empire ’’ was over- 
thrown ‘‘a century later ’’ than ‘‘ the inven- 
tion of printing,’? namely, ‘‘in 1543’ ?—an 
amusing instance of how figures can lie, since 
but for his words in the text his date might 
have gone as an obvious misprint. 

Here is page after page of novelties in the 
way of history, but enough, surely, in the way 
of example has been given. This acrobatic 
ignorance naturally disports itself most on the 
ground of Baconianism, where it finds a con- 
genial ring, and indeed the performance has 
new features. The proposition that everybody 
except Shakspere wrote the plays and poems 
has a humorous charm; the list, all tabulated, 
with ascription of each play to its right owner 
at last, is almost worthy of Tristram Shandy’s 
faculty for diagrams; the staid Greek quota- 
tions on the page seem to wink and blink with 
suppressed fun in their masquerading learning. 
Excellent fooling ! The ‘‘ Baconian,’’ willy- 
nilly, ‘‘ chronicles a deal of sport.’’ 





Vermont; A Study of Independence. By Row- 
land E. Robinson. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1892. 


THE history of Vermont has a marked indi- 
viduality. New England and New France dis- 
sociated—as Tacitus would say, mutuo metu 
aut montibus—left the intervening spaces a 
wilderness until after the conquest of Canada. 
Then the Green Mountain region became to the 
older colonies, like the Northwest of our day, 
the agricultural land of promise. But that 
whole area turning out debatable ground be- 
tween New Hampshire and New York, the pio- 
neers set up a government of their own. State- 
hood was thrust upon them. Independence, 
however, cost them a thirty years’ struggle. 
Their Constitution shows the earliest prohibi- 
tion of slavery, and no slave was ever held 
within their limits. Their administration was 
simpler and cheaper than their neighbors had 
dreamed of. Iu all wars their military record 
has been glorious; and their children, swarm- 
ing asfrom a Northern hive, have gone out 
West in crowds proportionally greater than 
from any quarter of the Atlantic slope. 

The present historian of Vermont has un- 
common skill in picturesque description. 
Marches, battles, the Westminster massacre, 
log-rolling and other bees (as raising, husking, 
apple-paring, and sugaring off) are well ren- 
dered in word-painting. Mention of flowers, 
trees, and especially birds, varying with the 
seasons and hours of the day, gives a charming 
local color to incidents. In details of this na- 
ture, which paint a scene to the life, Mr. 
Robinson has followed in the footsteps of 
Parkman. His story, thanks to this descrip- 
tive power and to terseness, is more reada- 
ble than any thus far written of the State 
in the series to which it belongs. Never- 
theless, it is a work of no great research. The 
manuscripts gleaned for the State archives 
with so much pains by Henry Stevens do not 
appear to have been consulted. The volu- 
minous ‘ Records of Governor and Council’ 
are rarely referred to. Little use is made of 


the side-lights thrown on early history by con- 
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temporary newspapers. Geography and chro- 
nology are the eyes of history; in this narra- 
tive they are both sometimes dim. The battle 
of Hubbardton would be more intelligible were 
we toldits distance from Ticonderoga. Among 
the routes of Indian raids, Poultney River 
should have been mentioned, it being on the 
shortest thorcughfa'e between lake and river, 
and traversed in 1754, when so many captives 
were carried off from Charlestown. More 
dates (as pp. 207, 217, 241, and often elsewhere) 
would make the narrative clearer. Those given 
are not always correct. Thus it is said (p. 32) 
that Amherst in 1757 moved by the same route 
which Abercrombie had taken. The date of 
Abercrombie’s movement is not stated, but it 
was in fact a year after 1757. There may be 
here a misprint. 

No such excuse, however, can be made for 
misstatements of fact. The library of George 
P. Marsh is said to have been his gift to the 
Vermont University. The truth is, that, after 
the death of Mr. Marsh, his library was 
bought of his widow in Italy for $25,000 by 
Frederick Billings, and given by him to the 
University. Gen. Ransom, President of Nor- 
wich University, is set down as merely ‘‘a 


military instructor’’ in that institution. Spa- 
nish merinos are said to have been ‘‘ imported 


by Consul Jarvis in 1809 and 1810, and about 
the same time by Col. Humphreys, and by 
Chancellor Livingston asearly as 1802.’’ But 
Humphreys made his importation seven years 
before Jarvis, and, according to the Norta 
American Review (iv., p. 98), ‘‘ was the first 
person who introduced into this country me- 
rino sheep.’’ In keeping with this declaration 
is the epitaph on Humphreys at New Haven, 
in which Prof. Kingsley declares that he first 
enriched his country with a truly golden 
fleece, vellere vere aureo. The Yankees at 
Bennington, Mr. Robinson tells us, stormed the 
breastwork with ‘‘ bayonetless guns ’’(p. 175) ; 
but Pittsford men, while burying the dead 
at Hubbardton, picked up twenty-seven 
bayonets and had sold them to the State in 
time to be of service at Bennington. Indeed, 
ex-Minister Phelps, at the dedication of the 
Battle Monument, stated that half of Stark’s 
force had bayonets. Onr author needed con- 
firmation of his opinion concerning Arnold’s 
course in eluding the British fleet at Valcour 
Island. Wihat he desiderated he would have 
found in Stone’s translation of Pausch’s Diary. 
Pausch says: ‘‘ The batteaux formed a chain 
from shore to shore.”’ 

But the point where we most regret Mr. 
Robinson’s superficial investigation is concern- 
ing Dr. Thomas Young, who not merely ‘‘sug- 
gested ’’ but gave her name to Vermont, April 
11, 1777, and also, as is highly probable, the 
first draft of her Constitution. The Vermonter 
who had spoken of him most fully could only 
say: ‘‘ He is believed to have died in Philadel- 
phia in the latter part of the year 1777.’’ Files 
of contemporary newspapers elucidate this and 
other particulars, which decent respect to such 
a benefactor as Young calls on Vermont histo- 
rians to commemorate. 


Indika: The Country and the People of India 
and Ceylon. By John F. Hurst, D.D., 
LL.D. Harper & Bros. 


In this very well-written book the author gives 





| in India is severely criticised; but Dr 
| takes little account of the immense difficulties 


an account of his visit to India, describes its | 
scenery and all its celebrated places, sketches | 


its history, touches its numerous re- 
ligions, tells us something about all the princi 


pal castes, tribes, and sects into which Indian 


upon 


| of this vast population 
| this reputation for careful 


{ coniict 


The Nation. 


society is distributed, examines the English ad- 
ministration of the country, and discusses some 
of the leading questions of Indian politics. His 
personal narrative expands after this manner 
in various directions, and becomes the connect- 
ing thread of a whole series of impressions 
taken during his travels, and of very intelli- 
gent observations upon places and people. We 
may add that the value of the book is much 
increased by many really admirable illus- 
trations. 

Dr. Hurst has evidently studied India and 
Indian literature from every point of view; 
and his object appears to be to include in this 
volume a brief summary of all that the general 
reader may find useful in taking a rapid sur- 
vey of the past history and present state of 
this most interesting country. It is not sur- 
prising that, in taking such a wide range over 
his subject, he should have fallen into a few 
inaccuracies, or that his insight into the cir- 
out of which British dominion 
arose in India should be occasionally imper- 
fect. When, 
‘* History utters no voice as to who suggested 
such a strange and far-off gift’’ as the cession 
of Bombay by Portugal to England in 1662, he 


cumstances 


for example, he writes that 


is treating as mysterious what was real 
ly a very intelligible transaction. In the 
seventeenth century the Dutch were for- 
midable rivals on the Indian coast to the 
English as well as to the Portuguese; and 


the cession of Bombay represented an alliance 
of England and Portugal against Holland. 
The brief notice of the French in India is not 
quite satisfactory; and remark, 
though it a small matter, that 
thousands of native troops ’’ were not slain at 
the battle of Plassey in 1757, but only about 
five hundred. On the other hand, we havea 
very useful and substantially correct account 
of Anglo-Indian administration in all its 
branches, with an impartial review of its ad- 
vantages and drawbacks; and although one 
may demur to the prophecy that ‘‘ the native 


we may 
is ‘“*many 


States will diminish and in time disappear ‘’— | 
+ ° . : | 
for the English policy is to maintain and 


strengthen them—yet the whole work shows a 
fair and well-judged appreciation of the rela- 
tions between the English and the Indians, 
and is full of generous sympathy for the itn 
digenous races. 

It is natural that much space should be a'lot- 
ted to religion and to education, and to the 
prodigiously difficult problems raised by the 
rapid extension of Western knowledge, which 
saps the foundations of the primitive faiths, and 
destroys without reconstructing. Much is said 
about the Protestant missions: we are told, 
somewhat confidently, that ‘‘ England has 
learned that the Christian religion is the real 
and only basis of a permanent tenure of the 
country **; a short chapter is devoted to *‘ The 
Skeptical Invasion of India **; and two are oc- 
cupied with the ‘* Reformatory Movements *’ 
that are going on within Hinduism. Short 
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Government to protect and even to encourage 
Christian missions. 

Similar exception may be taken to the two 
chapters on ‘‘ The Opium Curse in 
and on ‘‘ Intoxicating Drinks,”’ 


bly fail to deal with more than the obvious and 


India *’ 
which inevita 


indisputable aspects of questions that demand 
very careful scrutiny. It is easy to say that 
England has never made a greater contribu 
tion to the world’s wretchedness than by the 
opium traffic, and to give statistics of drunk- 
the natives, 
but the point to be proved is whether opium 


. . 
classes of 


enness among the lower 
eating or drinking would increase or diminish 
if no revenue were raised from drugs or liquor 
Into this argument, however, we cannot enter 

We can entirely commend the picturesque 
descriptions of the beautiful buildings that are 


scattered all over India, of the people, their 


princes, and their capital cities; there is a 
chapter on Bassein, ‘a dead Portuguese 
city,’’ which is particularly striking and of 
much historical and archwvologic interest; and 


‘What has 


the author shows 


in his final chapter, 
for India 
criminating appreciation 


England done 
and dis 
of the results, 


& just 
up to 
the present time, of one of the most extraor- 
dinary political experiments ever undertaken 


f the world's ec He 


upon the education 


ivilization 
of 
among all classes, the physical care of the 


in the history 


enlarges expansion 


helpless, the subtle bond of the English lan- 


guage, the development of the soil, the open 
ing of the country for the incoming of Western 
ideas, and the breaking down of all doors for 


the free spread of the Gospel. Such books as 
this will be read with pride and profit by all 

and the 1 
have earned the respect and gratitude of all 


English-speaking races; author wil 


India who desire the friend 


the 


those natives of 


ship and sympathy of 
the West 


civilized natives of 
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HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. First Series, SGOR OORERR cc cecccccccce 1 
i ” * Second Series, 1820to 1830 ............. 25 “ 
” ” " General Index, 1803 to 1830 ........ os 
“ “ “ Third Series, a 356 “ 
459 vols 
Set A. Newly bound throughout, in half morocco, cloth sides, . . $1,000 
Set B. Bound in halfcalf. Not uniform throughout, butin large blocks. Allclean and in good condition 875 
Set C. Bound in whole cloth, ‘ : : ‘ . ; ° e . , . ‘ ; . . 750 


In addition to the above Complete Sets, we have also purchased 
THE ENITRE REMAINDER OF THE STOCK 
OF ‘HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.’ 


Odd Volumes and Runs of recent years supplied. 


London, Eng.: P. S. KING & SON, ‘Parli iamentary and General Booksellers, 5 King Street, Westminster, S.W, 


Cal Vs. 


THE NEW WORLD. DARWIN AND 


ae sae ; AFTER DARWIN. 
A Quarterly Review of Religton, Ethics, and Theology. “Guseign of Fst-Darwinia Questions. By Uomo 


MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER. Mi ws 
THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: Prof. Romanes says: “ This work is devoted to the 


general theory of organic evolution as this was left 
by the stupendous labors of Der Win, and ts thus in 


The Evolution of Christianity, | Abraham Kuenen. By Prof. C. H. Toy | tended to be a system: atic exposition of what may bx 
By Rev. LyMAaN ABBOTT | », «m_:,: : termed the Darwinism of Darwin, and as on this ac 

J rhe Theistic Development of Buddhism. count itis likely to prove of more service to general 

The Historic and the Ideal Christ. By Prof. J. Estuin CARPENTER readers tha ssccaiag sven the, iste. ave Cary “fal 


by Prof. C. C. EVERETT setween the Testaments. Knowledge of natural science on the part of those to 


. P a Se . By Rev. T. R. Suicer whom the exposition is po ec _ 

The Future of Liberal Religion in America. - . 7 z The subject sa ated u ander the f. lowing heads 

re ‘ a . - 7  _—— ? ™ Ree Baar > iassification orp *eY moryology , Palaeonto- 

By Prof. J. G. ScHURMAN | The New Orthodoxy. By Rev. E. H. Hau | logy ; Geographical Distribation; The iheory of Na 

mn ; ° ural Selec ; Rvidencesotf 2 mm) : itic isms 

The Common, the Commonplace, and the Ro- | Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of Tho- pr Thee ences of _ + eiscaiee, and 
mantic. By Rev. W. R. ALGER mas Hill Green. By Prof. C. B. Upton | Concluding Remarks 


460 pp.; 125 Lilustrations; Cloth; Postpaid for $2.00, 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: THE LOST MANUSCRIPT 


The Social Plaint. By E. Bensamin ANDREWS | The Next Step in Christianity. A Novel. By Gustav FREYTAG. A new edition in 
; ; | By S. D. McConneiu one volume, 953 pages, long primer, 5x7% in 
Religious Evolution. By Minot J. SAVAGE | : renesattesgei Pit . 
i The lieati = Self-Consci . ‘ . i . 
The Implications of Self-Consciousness. *& magnificent exposition of soul-life is offered in 


Sto f Sodom and Comer ge — 
The Story of By J. RoYcE | a classic romance by Gustav Freytag. The book 


By T. K. CHEYNE 


c How I came into Christi anity. oe a ae [a me oe pte my —— Baa 

The Foundation of ‘io 7 | By N. Kishimoto transiation * stile sd and formal but ex eedingly 
v AURICE DLOOMFIELD } .,- - " “ correct, and the book is intensely interesting. 

New Forms of Christian Education. , Frey tag is one of the most forcible romancers of the 

Imagination in Religion. By Francis TIFFANY By Mrs. HumpaHry Warp | times, and in ‘Tne Lost Manuscript’ he stands upon 


| graven tablets of the ages and spins a web of gold 
that binds archaic, ethical problems and mystic in- 


The first two issues also contain numerous full reviews of important books | fences to modern science and immediate exist- 
ence.""— The Daiy News, Chicago. 


, rh: . . . 7," : . . | = 
by W. D Whitney, C. A. Briggs, C. R. Lanman, J. W. Chadwick, Geo. F. Moore,| HQOMILIES OF SCIENCE. 
G, | Cary, W. E. Griffis, Be ee Bixby, G. R. Freeman, E. Cavaz za, A, W. ay Dr. Pau. Carus, Cloth, gilt top, 320 pages. $1.50 
> 3: ee . “These brief essays. chiefly upon religious 
. 4 i D Ail sCis. ought and practical ethics, first appeared as edi- 
Jackson, the Editorial Board, and other thought and practical ethics, fi ! 
7 torials in The Open Court, a remarkably strong and 
original Chicago publication devoted to advanced 
thought. While these essays are oppose! to some 


ae » NY cones te a gt . , amatne Ge ae : t of the teachings of dogmatic Christianity, they are 
Sin ole N umbe iy {> CC nts. \ ear°riy Subse ription, > 3.00. full of the spirit of the highest Christian snevality. 
™ x and are notin any true sense antagonistic to rell- 
.ry r . True . - gious faith. They are constructive rather than de- 

BOS I ( IN A N D N EW y ORK. structive.” —Heview of Reviews, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. PusuisHers. The Open Court Publishing Co. 


169-175 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Colonial Era. 


By Prof. Grorae P. Fisuer, D.D., of Yale. With 
Maps. The American History Series. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Prof. Fisher's work is the first in a series of four, 
which together will give acompact, graphic history 
of the American people from the earliest discoveries 
to the present time. The other volumes will be 
by Prof. Sioane of Princeton, General Francis A. 
Waker, and Prof. Burcess of Columbia. 

**We know of no other work which in the com- 
of asingle volume offers so complete and sat- 
sfactory a conspectus of the subject, ana we have, 


therefore, no hesitation in commending this book.’’ 
—M. W. Hazeltine, in the N. Y. Sun. 





China Collecting in America. 


By Auice Morse Earze, author of ‘‘ The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England.’’ With 75 illustrations. 
Square 8vo, $3.00. 

**It can scarcely fail to excite delight. It is 
written in an easy, chatty manner that makes it 
wholly attractive, It is a handsome volume of real 


and permanent value.’’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 





The Old South: 


Essays Social and Political By Tomas NELSON 
Paas. 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


Contrents:—The Old South—Authorship in he 
South before the War—Life in Colonial Virginia 
—Social Life in Virginia before the War—Two 
Old Colonial Places—The Old Virginia Lawyer 
—The South's Need of a History—The Negro 
Question. 


** They are admirably written, and contain a yest 
deal of information most charmingly conveyed.”’ 
Boston Beacon. 





Reflections of a Married Man. 


By Ropert Grant. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

Mr. Grant’s humorous satire, which has attract- 
ed such favorable notice while appearing in Scrib- 
ner’s Mayazine, is now ready in book form. ‘‘It 
has all those delicate shadings and the humorous 
charm,’’ says the Boston Budget, ‘‘ that made the 
fame of the ‘ Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.’ *’ 





Res Judicatae. 


Papers and Essays. By AvausTINE BIRRELL. 
16mo, $1. 

Mr. Birrell’s essays, which are written in the same 
charming vein as his ‘‘Obiter Dicta,’’ relate to 
Richardson, Gibbon, Cowper, Borrow, Newman, 
Matthew Arnold, Lamb’s Letters, Sainte-Beuve, 
‘‘Authors in Court,’’ etc., etc. 





A Tramp Across the Continent. 


By Caar.es F. Lummis. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘“*The book is a remarkable one, both for the 
unique circumstances with which it deals and for 
the delightfull straightforward, unpretentious 
manner in which it is written.’’—Boston Beacon, 





The Elements of Logic, 
Theoretical and Practical. 


By Prof. Jamzs H. Hystop, of Columbia College. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


-CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-745 Broadway, New York. 











E:ducatonal. 


(Continued from page tii.) 





d Any i * 
logue, address Rzv. E. N. entice BM. A; Princi = 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 





Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Phil D. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sep- 
tember 28th. For circulars and reports apply to 
Principals. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N. C. 

Modern puitngs. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion. Efficient instructors. Number limited. A 
model home school for boys. Catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892, 


WELLS COLLEGE F08or2™e¥. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautifal 
and healthful. New Building with Modern Improve- 
ments. Session —_ opener 21, 1892. Send 
for Catalogue. . FRISBEE, D.D’, President. 


HAVERF ORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Foimaeipiie. 
Opens 9th mo., 21st. pply | y mg = Secretary, 
iiaverford a. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "OR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
Begins its 64th year Sept. 15, furnishing enlarged 
opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
iss PHILENA MCKEEN, Andover, Mass. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months in the year. Women admitted, For informa- 
tion address C. N, PEIRcE, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















An Important Historical Work. 


A History of France. 


By Victor Durcy, member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated trom 
the seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. 
Carey, with an introductory notice and a 
continuation to the year 1890, by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Brown University. With 12 engraved col- 
ored maps. In one volume. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. alf calf, $4.00. 

**Of all the short summaries of French history, 
thisis gree! the best. ’’—x- President Andrew 
White, Cornell University. 

A book widely desired by schools, colleges and 
libraries, students, and general readers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 


__ 46 East Fourteenth St., New York. — 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOK-DEALEBS, 
740 & 7422 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club, and Society Libraries, 
A topically-arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 


mailed on application. Estimates on submitted lists. 











An pana New and panes Edition 
From NEW PLATES. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 


oF 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS 


Of C. W. ELIOT and F. H. STORER. 
As revised by W. R. Nichols. Sixteenth Edition, 
newly revised by W. B. Liypsay, A.B., B.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Dickinson Colle ge. 
Preface to the Sixteenth Edition. 

** This edition has been carefully revised with the 
codperation of Prof. F. H, Storer. The alterations 
and additions are such as an experience of several 
years’ use of the book has suggested, and it is hoped 
they will add to its utility. W. B. Linpsay, 

** Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., Nov., 1891 *° 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Important Periodical Publications 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. Edited by 
the Faculty of Politicil Science of ~ aia Col- 
lege. Annual subscription price $3.04 

THt YALE REVIEW. Edited by ‘0 ol George 
P. Fisher, George B. Adams, Henry W. Farnam, 
— Dr. John C. Schwab. (Quar- 
erly.) $: 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Devoted to Secondary 
and Higher Education. Edited by Ray Greene 
Huling. (Ten numbersayear.) $1.50. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Edited by J. G. 
Schurman, Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy 
in Cornell University. (Six numbers a year.) $5.00, 
5 hea OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by Dr. C. 0. 
Whitm (Three numbers a year.) $,00. 

THE AMERICAN. MET ‘EO OROLOGIC: AL ‘JOURNAL. 
Edited by Robert DeC. Ward. (Monthly.) $3.00. 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
B. Mayor. (Ten Sees & FOR.) American sub- 
scription price $3.06 

GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Sy New York, and Chicago. 


“GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 


ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. tena ras N. H. 


The Mailand Express, New Yo: **Germania is 
an excellent journal and iene Ae for the 
— of enabling different grades of learners to 

t themselves in the German language and its 
iterature.’ 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, 


Now Ready: Pres. Lilley’s 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
Send 60 cents for or specimen copy. 


In Press: MODERN EUROPE, Vol. IX. of F. F. L., 
and THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. 
Catalogue free. 

















READY: 


A Text-Book of Elocution. 


By Maria Porter Brace, A.B., late Teacher of Elo- 
cution in Vassar College. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICA 
67. 5th Ave. 208 Devesahive st. 106 Ww ‘bash Ave. 


BUSINESS LAW. 


A toons for Schools and Colleges and for Every- 
y Ue. By A. R. WEED, of the Boston Bar, 

bs No "vale of law is perh: aps better establi hed than 
that no one is excused because of his ignorance of 
the law. lit wouldcertainly seem necessary, there- 
fore, that young men about to engage in ‘business 
should know something of the responsibilities 
they are toassume and of the rights they may ac- 
quire. The aim of this litt.e book is to meet this 
need with a brief and simple statement of the com- 
= face of the laws which govern business.’ 
— Preface 

Octavo, 172 ? Rages. cloth, $1.00. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





June 2, 1892] 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 


ete yo AND IMPORTERS, 
fa ™ a. a 


ENGELMANN: AND ANDERSON. Pic- 


torial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 
Containing 225 illustrations from works of ancient 
art, with descriptive text and an epitome of the 
contents of each book for the use of Schools and 
Students of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 


$3.00. Terms for introduction on application to the | 


Publishers. 

The English text of this edition of Engelmann’s 
Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
rous references notes on the dates, style, and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German 
Bagtieh. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
English-¢ erman. Two stout a onan 
1.00; half-morocco, $12.00 
“Destined to remain the standard dictionary;. . 
the fruit of honest, long-continued, eeeeete scho- 
larly work.”—JN. Y. Natton, February’ 2 25, 18 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
REMOVAL. 


The constant increase of my business has made 
it necessary for meto take larger and more spa- 
cious localities. 

I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 

Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 810 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Full sheep, 
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Scarce Books G for R 
R ee 

B a A Separate A 

oO Specialty. P Lists. I 
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K Largest dealers south of New York. S 

S Cheapest and most rehable dealers on earth, P 


AMERICAN PRESS Co., Baltimore,Md. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Works. Edited by 
J.C. Hamilton. 7 vols., Svo, cloth, $50.00, 
Thomas Jefferson’s Works. Edited by 


H. A. Washington, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30. 


J. C. Calhoun’s Works. 6 vols., full calf, 
$13.00. 


LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
ae _WASHINGTON, D.C. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues cae bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 

an qe ce at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire eek of books, including all fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and Frenchand German books, 
is offered at greatiy reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 


tended to. Address 
. 31 E. 17th St.. New York. 


. BRENTANO’S 
CHRISTERN, 


WV. H. 





F. W 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
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Nation. 
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ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 

3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 

SEASON OPENS JUNE 22, 1802. 

tt W 
These famous mountain resoris, situated at the summut of the Alleghanies, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of tis splendid vest 
. buled erpress-train service both east and west, and are therefore readily accessitle from a 
N parts of the country. AU Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Vailand durin 
N the seas 
Ele i hts have been turoduced throughout the Aowses and grows TurtiAa Rus a 
i stan baths and re swimming pools provided for ladies and qi 
Zz lawn-tennis: bor , eys and dill ard-ooemns are here; Aine ruding and driver Aorses, ow = 
= Ee np i psn Se ela : 
Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location 
u Li 
LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to GEORGE De 
SHIELDS, Manzger Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., 
up to June 10, after that date, either Deer Park or Oaklaod, Garrett 
County, M 
Lia 
e 





The 
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readily commend themselves to all 


Re mineton 


Typewriter 


Presents many points of 


improvement which 


isers, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs 





plate paper for the illustrat 


travel. 


| SOULE 





Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- | 


ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
8s soon as issued. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK coin de 48e rue 
Catalogue enroyé franco sur demande. 


~ AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


238 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| for - ction free of charge 
N 


| HEINRICH ZOLLNER, Five Love Songs. 
} “Sung by Madame Ritter-Goetze." English-Ger- | 
man. Artistic paper cover, $1.00 


Rare 
F 


4 large collectix 
lozziand h 


rope, 
Engrav 


M odes 


REDERICK KEPPEL 


also anumber 


rn Et te 
receipt of te ncents ins 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro 
portion. Lantern slides to or 
der. Send 15, cents for ISS7 
Catalogue and 1880 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects 
Photogr mounted 
ion of books on art 


Correspondence invited. 
PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
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n Street, Boston 


Mass. 


Engravings and Etchings. 


x= cu 
20 EAST 16TH ST... NEW YORK. 

e ( d Prints by Rarto- 
just been received from Eu- 


of rare old Mezzotints and other 
rrespondence invited; pictures sent 


yn Of fir 
s pupils has 
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ngs. Cx 


Illustrate d Catalogue No 


ings, ready this month; free by mail on 






9, descriptive of | 


KAABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 








| TONE. TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
| AND DURABILITY. 
| Baltimore. New Yo 


rk. 
22 and 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av.. near 20th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space 








SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chantaugua Lake or 


Niagara Falis. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 


forests and streams. 
Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester. Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, C hautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and C hicago. 


D. L. Roberts, Gen’! Pass. Agt 


L SUROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN. 
_« ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 


_ | Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


15 East 17th Street, New York. 


Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
| low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
| teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc. at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care ona skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. [Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 





NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR EXCESS OF URIC 
ACID IN THE BLOOD. 





ITS ESPECIAL VALUE IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND OTHER NERVOUS DISEASES 
COMPLICATED WITH LITHEAMIA, IN SUCH CASES IT ACCOMPLISHES ASTONISHING RESULTS, 
AFTER A FAILURE OF THE CARBONATE OF LITHIA, THE PHOSPHATE OF AMMONIA, AND 


OTHER S0-CALLED SOLVENTS OF URIC ACID. 


az: EVIDENTLY THEN POSSESSES SOME EX TRAORDINARY VIRTUE APART FROM 





THAT | ASCRIBED TO LITHIA, 


Wi At Y “ra. 


Re SANITARIUM 


a TH 
ye 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF Shattt Ave. 
g WASHINGTON 


Nervous cS 





Note Relative to the Buffalo Lithia Water, by Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System, University of New York. 


M rr th ge commeys IN THE COUNTRY 


** The Mag in relation to the therapeutical efficacy of the 
BUFFALO Sur IA WATER which has not as yet, I think, received 
sufficient attention. It is well known that many cases of diseases of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM are complicated with LITHEAMIA, and that 
unless this condition is removed a cure is very often retarded, and not 
oe uently entirely prevented. It is quite commonly the case that in 

BRAL CONGESTION producing INSOMNIA, NERVOUS 
PROSTIATION. resulting from overmental work or much emotional 
disturbance, and in epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity) 
an excess of URIC ACID in the blood is often observed. This state 
appears to be altogether independent of the character of the food, for 
no matter how careful the physician may be in regard to tbe diet of his 
patient, the LITHEAMIC condition continues. I have tried to over- 
come this persistence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and other 
so-called solvents for uric acid, but without notable effect. 

‘*Several years ago, however, I began to treat such cases with 
BUFFALO LITHIA VATER with a result that was as astonishing 
tome as it was beneficial to the patient, so that now in all cases of 
ne-vous diseases under my charge in which there is an excess of URIC 
ACID in the blcod, I use the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in large 


IN AN ARTICLE WIDELY COPIED INTO THE LEADING 
Y:] 





quantities. By this I mean that I do not have the patient drink merely 
a tumbler or two in the course of the day, but that I flood him, so to 
speak, with the water, making him drink a gallon, or even more, in the 
twenty-four hours. By this course the urine after a few days ceases to 
deposit uric acid cry-tals on standing, the morbid irritability of the 
patient disappears, the tongue becomes clean, the wandering pains in 
the head are abolished, and the system is rendered much more amena- 
ble to the special treatment which may be necessary for the cure of the 
disease from which the patient suffers. 

‘*T have tried CARBONATE OF LITHIA dissolved in water in 
various proportions, BUL IT CERTAINLY DOES NOT, in cases to 
which I refer, bave the same effect as BUFFALO LI THIA WATER. 

- WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1892.”’ 





Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone of the Bladder, 
Renal Calculi, Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Neuralgias, Ner- 
vous Prostration, Various forms of Dyspepsia, etc., etc., have 
their origin in an excess of Uric Acid in the Blood. It goes, 
then, without saying that Buffalo Lithia Water is.a powerful 
remedial agent in these maladies. 


SPRINGS OPEN FOR GUESTS FUNE 7. 





Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, f. o. b. Here. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE. 





THOMAS F. GOODE, Burrato Litnia Sprines, Virernta. 





